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/[ FEATURES FOR THE WEEK 


Colonel Roosevelt on Expansion 


America in the Far East.—lV. What 
Americans Have Done in Japan. 
By William Elliot Griffis 


The Race Problem in the South.— 
|. The North Carolina Revolution 
Justified. By A. J. McKelway. 

ll. ANegro’s View. By Kelly Miller 


God’s Glory in Christ’s Face. By 
Lyman Abbott 


Books of the Week 
The Religious World 


“An Olive Grove is a Gold Mine 
on the Face of the Earth,” 


as has been said in Europe for hundreds of years. 
Italy’s yield alone is worth $120,000,000 annually. At 


MAYWOOD COLONY, 
CALIFORNIA 


the olive thrives as well as in Italy. 140,000 olive 
trees are now growing there. Most of them belong 
to Eastern people who, after looking into this in- 
dustry, concluded that ic was preferable to a GOLD 
MINE UNDER THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 
We have authentic printed matter that tells of the 
profit and all about the industry. It will edify and 
interest you. Send for it. If you read this page, 
don’t neglect to read the one in THE OUTLOOK of 
Dec. 24, 98. The first dealt with peaches—this 
with olives. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, Owners 
Eastern Office, 1135 Broadway, New York 


See How Easy it is to 
Acquire a Gold Mine 


Suppose that on Jan. 1,’99, you should con- 
tract for 10 acres of land in Maywood 
Colony on our popular installment plan, and 
at the same time order it set to olives and 
tended for four years. We append a state- 
ment of what your account would be, show- 
ing charges made and payments required. 
Olive trees begin to yield when four years 
old and continue for generations. 


1899, 1899, 
$500.00 Jan. 1. On lot......... $50.00 
1. Planting 1. “ planting... 100.00 
l. “ planting... 100.0 
l. “ planting... 100.00 
Ape. 1. 12.50 
l. “ planting... 100.00 
1. * 12.50 
12.50 
Ost. 1. * 12.50 
Nov.l. “ “ 12.0 
1900. 

Jan, 1. Cultivation Jan. 1. On lot......... $12.50 
and 125.00 l. “cultivation. 31.25 
ing for | Feb. 1. “ lot..... 12.50 

l. “ cultivation. 31.25 

l. “ cultivation. 31.25 
Ape. 1. lot. 12.50 

l. “ cultivation. 31.25 
May 1. “ lot......... 12.50 
June 1, 12.50 
Sest.1.°* 12.50 
12.50 
12.50 

1901. 1901. 

Jan. 1. Cultivation Jan. 1. On lot........ $12.50 
and_prun-? 125.00 1. “ cultivation. 31.25 
ing for 1901 Pee. 12.50 

l. “ cultivation. 31.25 
Mar. 1. 12.50 

l. “ cultivation, 31.25 
Age. 1. “ 12.50 

l. “ cultivation. 31.25 
pene i, 12.5 
12.) 
12.50 
1. * 12.50 
12.50 

1902, 1902. 

Jan. Jan. 1. On lot,....... $12.50 
an wun- > 125, 21 05 

Mar.i. “ 31.25 
Apr. l 31.25 
$1,275.00 
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The Outlook 


Some Important Books Published in 1898 
By THE MACMILLAN COrPIPANY 


Limited space compels the omission of technical books, even of importance. 


ALLEN.—The Choir Invisible. By JAMES 
LANE ALLEN. Illus. by Orson Lowell. 
Cr. 8vo, sateen, $2.50 


BAILEY.—The Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits. By L. H. Baitey, Cornell 
University. Cr. $2.00 


—Lessons with Plants. Suggestions 
for seeing and interpreting some com- 
mon forms of Vegetation. By L. H. 
BAILEY. Illustrations by W. S. Holds- 
worth. 12mo, half leather, $1.10 ne? 


BASKETT.—At You All's House. A Mis- 
souri Nature Story. By J. N. BASKETT. 
Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Cloth, l2mo, $1.50 


BODLEY.—France. By JoHN E. C. Bor- 
LEY. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $4.00 se? 


BRANDES.—William Shakespeare. A 
Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

2 vols., cloth, $8.00 set 


BUSCH.—Bismarck : Some Secret Pages 
of His History. Being a Diary Kept by 
Dr.MoritTz Buscu during Twenty-five 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse. 
With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00 nez 


BUTLER.—The Meaning of Education, 
and Other Essays and Addresses. By 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Colum- 
bia University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


CARPENTER.—American Prose. Selec- 
tions with Critical introductions by 
Various Writers. Edited by GEORGE 
R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. 

l2mo, cloth, $1.00 net 

CASTLE.—The Pride of Jenni:o. Beinga 
Memoir of Captain BASIL JENNICO, by 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

.2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 

CHANNING.—A Student's History of the 
United States. By EpwWARD CHAN- 
NING, Harvard Univ. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Svo,half leather,$1.40 ne? 
(including the history of the war with 
Spain. 

CLARKE.—The Science of Law and Law- 
making. Being an Introductionto Law, 
a General View of its Forms and Sub 
stance,and a Discussion of the Que tion 
of Codification. By R. FLoyp CLARKE, 
New York Bar. clith, $4.00 net 


COOk.—Biblical otations in Old Eng- 
lish Prose Writers. Edited, with the 
Mle ea and other Latin Originals, In- 
troduction on Old Engli.h Biblical Ver- 
sions, Index of Biblical Pass: 
Index of Principal Words, by 
S.Coox, Yale University. 

Svo, cloth, $3.00 

CONE.—Paul: The Man, the Mission- 
ary, and the Teacher. By ORELLO 
Cone, D.D., author of “ The Gospel 
and Its Earliest Interpretations,” etc. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 

CRAWFORD.— Ave Roma Immortalis. 
Studies from the Chronicles of Rome 
By FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. 
Fully illustrated. 2 vols.,cr.8vo,$6.00 net 

DUFFY.—My Life in Two Hemispheres. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN Durry, In 2 
vols., with Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $8.00 

DURAND.—The Finances of New York 
City. By Epwarp DANA DURAND, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


es and 
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DUNNING.—Essays on the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, and Related Topics. 
By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, Columbia 
University. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 


EARLE.—Home Life in Colonial Days. By 
ALICE MorRSE EARLE. Illustrated by 
Photographs Gathered by the Author of 
Real Things, Works,and Happenings of 
Olden Times. cloth extra, $2.50 


FORD.—The Rise and Growth of Ameri- 
can Politics. A Sketch of Constitu- 
tional Development. By HENRY JONES 
ForD. i2mo, cloth, $1.50 


GARDEN-CRAFT SERIES (THE). New Vol- 
umes. Edited by L. H. BAILEY. 


—The Pruning-book. By L. H. BAILEY 
Cornell University. I2mo, cloth, $1 50 


—Garden Making. Suggestions for the 
Utilizing of Home Grounds. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. l6mo, cloth, $1.00 


GIDDINGS.—The Elements of Sociology. 
By FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs, Columbia 
University. Cr. Svo, cloth, $1.10 


HAMBLEN. — The General Manager's 
Story. Old-t me Reminiscences of Rail- 
roading in the United States. By HER- 
BERT ELLIOTT HAMBLEN, author of 
“On Many Seas.” Illustrated by W. 
Stevens. l2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 


HART.—American History Told by Con- 
temporaries. Edited ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART, Harvard University. 
Comes in four volumes. Vol. iL. 
Building of the Republic, |68°9-1783. 

Square crown Svo, cloth, $2.00 net 


HEWLETT.—The Forest Lovers. A Ro- 
mance. By MAURICE HEWLETT, author 
of “ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” etc. 

i2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 


HOLM.—The History of Greece. From its 
Commencement to the Close of the In- 
dependence of the Greek Nation. By 
Hotm. Translated from the 
German by FREDERICK CLARKE. In 
tour volumes. 

Per vol., Svo, cloth, $2.50 


INMAN.—The Great Salt Lake Trail. 
By Colonel Henry INMAN, author of 
“The Old Santa Fe Trail,” etc., and 
Colonel F. Copy Buftalo 
Bill”). Fully illustrated. 

Svo, cloth, $3.50 


KIDD.—The Control of the Tropics. By 
BENJAMIN. Kipp, author of “ Social 


Evolution,’ l2mo, cloth, 75 cents 


LEE.—A Life of William Shakespeare. 
By SipNEY Les. With Portraits ana 
Fac-similes. l2mo, cloth, $1.75 


MALLOCK.—Aristocracy and Evolution. 
A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and 
the Social Functions of the Wealthier 
Classes. By W. H. MALLock. 

Medium Svo, cloth, $3.00 


MARSHALL.—Instinct and Reason. An 
Essay Concerning the Relation of In- 
stinct to Reason, with Some 5; ecial 
Study of the Nature of Religion. By 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A. 

Svo, cloth, $3.50 net 


MOULTON.—The Modern Reader's Bible. 
Complete sets of 21 volumes. So/d in 
sets only. ISmo, cloth, $10.00 


OPPENHEIM.—The Development of the 
Child. By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, 
M.D., Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York. 

Cloth, |2mo, $1.25 


By A. S. PAcKk- 
ARD, Brown U niv. Cloth, S5vo, $4.50 ae? 


PAUSANIAS.—Pausanias's Description of 
Greece. Translated with a Commen- 
cary by G. Frazer, LL.D., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Maps, Plans, 

and Engravings. So/d in sets only. 

6 vols., 8vo, $30.00 net 


REPPLIER. — Philadelphia: the Place 
anithe People. By AGNES REPPLIER. 
Illustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto. 

Crown Svo, cloth, $2.50 

RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. FE-dited by L. H. 

New Volumes. 


—Bush-Fruits. A horticultural Mono 
raph of Raspberries, Blackberries 
Jew berries, Currants,Gooseberries, an 

Other Shrublike Fruits. By Frep W. 
CARD. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
—Fertilizers. The Source, Character, 
and Composition of Natural, Home- 
made, and Manufactured Fertilizers; 
and Suggestions as to their Use for 
Ditferent Crops and Conditions, By 
EpWARD B. Voornees, A.M.. Direc- 

tor of N. J. Agric. Exper. Stations. 
l2mo, cloth, $1.00 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 

i2mo, cloth, $1.50 each 
—Southern Soldier Stories. B 
GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. author of 
“A Rebel’s Recollections,” etc. With 
illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum. 


—Tales of the Enchanted Islands of 
the Atlantic. By Tuomas WeENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON,. Illustrated by 
Albert Herter. 


—Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, author 
of “ Rudder Grange.” Illustrated by 
George Varian and B. West Clinedinst. 

TITCHENER.—-A Primer of Psychology. 
By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, 
author of “ An Outline of Psychology.” 

cloth, $1.00 nef 

WARD.—Helbeck of Bannisdale. By 
Mrs. Humpury WaArpD, author of 
“ Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” etc. In 
two vols. l6mo, cloth, $2.00 

WELLDON.—The Hope of Immortality. 
By Rev. J. E. C. Wetitpon, Head 
Master of Harrow School, England. 

i2mo, cloth, $1.50 

WORCESTER.—The Philippine Islands 
and Their People.—A Record of Per- 
sonal Observation and Experience, with 
a short Summary of the More Important 
Facts in the History of the Archipelago. 
By DEAN C. WorCESTER, University 
of Michigan. Svo, cloth extra, $4. 

WRIGHT.—Four-Foo ed Americans and 
Their Kin. By Maret Oscoop 
Wricut. Edited by Frank M. Chap- 
man. Illustrated by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. |2mo, cloth, $1.50 net 


ZOLA.-Paris. By EMILE ZOLA, author 
of “ Lourdes,” “* Rome,” “ His Excel- 
lency,” etc. Translated by Ernest 
Alfred Vizetelly. 

2 vols., small 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


Send for a classified catalogue of the Books published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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DO YOU WANT TO RAISE 
YOUR CHURCH DEBT ? 


LIVING BROWNIES!" REAL FAIRIES! 
For Church, Hospital, Y. M. C. A., and other Benefits. 


Palmer Cox’s Immensely Successful Musical Cantata 
in Two Acts, 


THE BROWNIES IN FAIRYLAND ”’ 


Drawing the Biggest Receipts, Giving the Best Satisfaction. 
Played in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn po 20 people. From 
50 to 100 local Children in the cast. All 1 performances under 
the personal direction of the composer, MALCOLM DOUGLAs, 
and EpITH PonD. 

For terms, circulars, and other information address 


MALCOLM DOUGLAS 


134 West 23d Street NEW YORK 


Church Hymns 
aso Gospel Songs 


By SaAnKey, McCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS 


The long wished for combination of the best * * Standard Church 
Hymns” and the most popular “ Gospel Hymns” has been made. 


10 Gopies, Edition with Music, half bound. 
120 Copies, Words — cloth covers, 


130 Copies for $15 


a splendid outfit for the pr and Prayer Meeting. Returnable 
copies of the two books sent for examination on receipt of 35 cents. 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


CHICAGO 
_ Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 


DIXON’S 
Pencils 


Graphite 

JOSEPH DLXON CRUCIBLE O@., Jersey City, N. J. 
R E A The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 
E N 42 R NDPAPERS. 


MissA.E.HOWARD, 108 Harvard St., Brookline,Mass. 


i i 2 vols., fully illustr 
Historic New York 42.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


PURE WATER 


is distilled water. Nothing but distilla- 
tion will eliminate both organic and in- 
organic impurities. An ordinary cook- 
stove is all you need with 


The Sanitary Still 


to give you plenty of pure,sparkling water, 
aerated with sterilized air. Free booklet. 
Our $10.00 STILL has twice the capacity 
of others. Write at once for particulars. 


CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY, 91 North Green St., Chicago 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 
No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., N. Y. 
Established 1867. Members N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DAN TALMAGE’S SONS COMPANY 


112 WATER STREET 
NEW YORK, December 20 
Ata of the oF Directors, held this day, a 
dividend of ER CENT. was deciared on the slossen 
Stock of the Com any January 3d, 1899. The Transfer-book 
yg? close at 3 o'clock December 30, and reopen at 10 o’clock 
DAVID ‘TALMAGE, Treasurer. 


M., January 4th, oF 


LA GRIPPE CONQUERING THE NORTH 


It must be foucht w'tn the qeventinls of life, viz., whole- 
some food, warmth, and pure air 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate 


furnishes the latter two 
more perfectly and more 
economically than any 
other system of heating. 


Write to-day for “ Cata- 
logue O.” It exolains the 
above statements and de- 
scribes the many advan- 
tages the Ventilating Grate 
possesses over other open 

res Also for catalogue of 
mante's, tiles.and irons and 
spark screens if desired. 


E. A. JACKSON & CO., 50 Settenen St., New York 


The New Century Caligraph 


The highest point of Typewriter Excellence and Equipment 
let free. Address 237 New York. 


Remington Typewriter 


52: Buys: A suave WIGTOR 


ogue. 
a 601, VICTOR MFG, CO., 295-297 Fifth Ave. , Chieago, 
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HARPER'S « « [For 1299 | 


is unequalled by any other publication of a similar nature, and it is one of 
the most wide-awake periodicals published. A glance over these preliminary 
announcements for 1899 will give you a fair idea of its merits. 


SERIAL STORIES 


‘* FORWARD, MARCH!” GAVIN HAMILTON 
By Kirk Munroe By Molly Elliot Seawell 


is a story of a young hero’s adventures deals with the time of Frederick the 
with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders before Great. It is a strong story of adven- 
Santiago. ture. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE WAR 


The basis of these stories is fact, and they are written by men whose authority for the incidents 
mentioned is unquestioned. 


A War Correspondent Afloat With Capron at El Caney c. 


Ransome 
In addition to these stories there will appear from month to month other stories relating to the late 
war equally interesting in incident. 


A llonthly [Magazine for Youth 


The high standard of the ROUND TABLE’S literature, the artistic excellence of its illustrations, 
the careful judgment and thought exercised in selecting its contents, make it the most acceptable 


periodical for youth. 
SOME SHORT STORIES 


AN EXCHANGE OF SHIPS THE GUNSHOT MINE 
By George E. Walsh By Charles F. Lummis 
WOLVES VS. DISCIPLINE THE KING’S TREASURE SHIP 
By Henry W. Fisher By Reginald Gourlay 
TRAVEL, SPORT, AND ADVENTURE 
ALASKAN FISHERMEN 2y /. C. Jerome ARCTIC WAYFARERS 2y Cyrus C. Adams 
TREE-TOP CLUB HOUSES 2y Dan Beard THE ART OF FLY-FISHING By E. C. Kent 


BICYCLE POLO Ay A. H. Godfrey 
INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE D-PARTMENTS 


There are four departments in every issue of the ROUND TABLE, occu- 
pying from eight to twelve pages every month. These are: 


THE EDITOR'S TABLE THE CAMERA CLUB 
containing short papers givingallsorts A department devoted to photog- 
of useful hints interesting to youta. raphy, and containing a vast amount 

STAMPS AND COINS of valuable information. 
A department given over to philately PROBLEMS AND PUZZLES 
and numismatics, with questions and of which there are a dozen or more 
answers on the subject. offered each month for solution. 


VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


“will be open to subscribers to the ROUND TABLE during 1899, in which 
three hundred and thirty dollars will be distributed to lucky winners. 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS SHORT-STORY PRIZES : a4 
$145! $145! $145! First, $75; Second, $50; Third,$25 =e 
PRIZES FOR COMIC SKETCHES—A OF FUN 
First, $20; Second, $10. Third, $5 AT LAS GUASIMAS 
10 Cents a Copy Subscription, $1.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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The Means to the End. 


The best inventive talent on both sides the Atlan- 
tic is constantly used to improve Singer sewing- 
machines ; thus they are always ‘‘ up-to-date.’’ 

Only the best materials and the most modern 
automatic machinery are used in the manufacture 


Soi. on Instalments. 


of Singer sewing machines. 
THEY ARE 


‘BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


You can try one Free. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin 
beautiful free booklet. 
Soap if mention this magazine. 


The Larkin So 


idea fully explained in 
Free sample 


Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE OUTLOOK, Nov. 19th & Dec, 3d. 


MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 


Boston, New York, Chicago 


New styles just introduced. 


smventense of a SAFETY 


O you want 
| you an invalid in the 
dress P. O. Box 287, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


our Breakfast taken up? Have 
Then test the 


SERVICE TRAY. 


SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES 


New York City 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fitth Avenue, New 
WM. O. ‘PRATT. 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


Bridgeport, Conn., offers three scholar- 
ships to intelligent boys preparing for college 


Lip-Reading Taught to the Deaf 


STAMMERING AND OTHER 
SPEECH-DEFECTs CURED 


D. GREENE, 144 W. 44th St., New York 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and S6th Streets, New York. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New YorK 


For Sale or To Let} 


A Select High-grade School for 
Girls. In perfect order, all improvements, 
centrally located beautiful healthful town 
in Connecticut, i R. 
Apply to_Miss H. N. HANNAY, 156 Fifth 
Avenue. New York City. 


Connecticut 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Unusual opvortunities in Modern Languages, 
Music, and Art Careful and courses 
in* hysica! culture. Miss Aiken’s Method of 
Mind Trainin For illustrated circular ad- 
Principa 
(Mrs.) Harriet Beecuer ScoviLte Devan. 


HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE 


A-dress for 
Miss SARA J. Smrtu, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD BOYS 


Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


New York 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mr Hyde and Daughters’ Home School 


for Girls. cial and regular courses. 
Irs. JANE Hype, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. wens Music Depart- 


ment. Gymnasium 
SAMUEL Cor | (Amherst), Prin. 


New Jersey 


Montcdair Military Academy, 
Montclair, NJ. 
JOHN G. MACVICA Head Master. 


LIEUT.BLANTONC.WELSH U.S.A. 
ommandant. 


ome Boarding School, Old 
—KFstablished 1856. Ages 4 to 

Boys er. 12. $le0to includ: 
ing Miss Conover, rrincipal 


QUMMIT. N. J., near New York. Kent 
Place School for Girls. Estate of Chan- 
cellor Kent. Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman 
we (formerly of Wellesle =f College), Prin- 
ipal. President of ak of Directors, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, I 


Ohio 
Ohio, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 


Miss Mittleberger’s 
School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women 
Special courses in English, Science, Modern 
Languages, Musicand Art Broad 
course for those not preparing tor college. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


SHOPPING at om New York store 
pamples, sent; designs ished; suits an 
hats made tor ladies and children. W edding 
trousseaux a specialty. Peculiar advantages 
for buying all classes of merchandise at y + 
est prices. ighest 
WwW. WI MAN & ay 
New ¥ y ~y 


44 West 22d St.. 


AN EDUCATED AND ACCRED- 
ITED MINISTER of an institutional 
church, in modern charity meth- 
ods woul exchange present position for one 
in a large city where acimowneeed ability and 
influence with young men and boys would have 
wider rang; ighest testimonials. Address 

G.C. ’ No. 7,16, care of The Outlook. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS wil! 
find the excellent advantaaes and 


ward, STEVEN ars pee ng for 
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Glouces 
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A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM... 


Dr. J. G. Connor, Ionia, Mich., writes: 

Dear Sitrs:—An old friend of mine handed me 
a couple of small vials of your TARTARLITHINE 
some time ago and | tried it on myself, having 
suffered from rheumatism for several years. | 
assure you ! was so pleased with its effects that | 
procured a full sized bottle, and since taking it] 
have been entirely freefrom rheumatism during 
the past year. | also observed that it is not sur- 
passed by any other preparation asa Prompt and 
EFFICIENT diuretic; besides it is pleasant to ad- 
minister. Please send mea few bottles for use 
among my patients afflicted with Rheumatism. 


Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggisis or post-free by mail. 
Pamphiets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
97 Fulton Street, ‘ 


AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 


> Waist 


IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by — and Teachers of Physical Culture. 


LA White, Neck, 2.33 
Medium ond Waist Extra Low Neck 3.00 
Drab, $2.50. Black, 3.00 

MISSES’ « White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 


Postpaid on receipt: t price if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
uader arm, Uther Styles. Catalorue Free. 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vapo-Cresolene. 
Do Yo 
every 
at once will cure a Cold before any complications can 
N. Love, M.D., 


arise, 


structed eve ry family under my direction to secure it.” 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, says: 
where there are 
R. Chichester, M.D., of New York, 
purposes resolene ‘sf imme «diately success- 


ful. 


theria in my 
a weeks; no others were affected.” 
with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 


Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Colds ; 


u@ Cresolene cures Whooping Cough 
stops Croup almost immediately, and if used 
of St. Louls, says: “I have in- 
“T recommend that no f: 
roung children ~ be without it.’ 
“Asavehicle 


_ 


Anth ony Comstock, says: “Malignant Dip? 
1OUse ; Cresolene used ; cases recoverec 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agenta, 


Table Padding. 


and. 
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Send for free booklet and sample of these goods, which delight every housekeeper who appreciates luxury 


and economy in table service, and clean, comfortable, healthful beds. 


Sold by all first-class dry goods 


houses. Address, Knoitted Mattress Co., Can‘oo Junction. Mass. Please mention The Outlook. 
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Price $25. 


costing from $12 up. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 


4J. Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


For a modest and effec- 


° tive yet not too costly 
Imp Fireplace Mantel 


we suggest the above, 
made of 


Ornamental Brick 

Our mantels are the 
most suitable, most artis- 
tic, and the best in a 
ways. Our customers say 


° so. If you are building 
or makin alterations 
eC gene for Sketch Book of 


designs of mantels 


& 


pompadour, Shirt Protecto, 


AW CODDAR) 


Reduced Prices 


WE wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloakings 

during the next few weeks in order to make room for 
Spring goods. We have therefore made decided reductions on 
almost every suit and cloak in our line. You have now an 
opportunity of securing a fashionable garment at a reduction 
of one-third from former prices. : 

No. 500.—Exclusive walking 
gown, consisting of a tight-fitting, 
single-breasted jacket and a new 
Paris skirt. The jacket and skirt 
are lined throughout and hand- 
somely braided, as shown in the 
illustration. You have been ac- 
customed to paying at least $25 
for a gown of this kind. Ourreg. 
ular price has been $17.50. 

Special price for this sale 


$11.67 


We are also closing out the 
sample garments which we have 
hadon exhibition in our salesroom: 

Suits $5.00 to $10.00; 
have been $10.00 to $20.00. 
Jackets and Capes, 
| $4.00 to $6.00; 
have been $8 00 to $12.00. 

We tell you about hundreds of 
other reduced price garments in 
our Winter catalogue and bargain 
list, which will be sent _/vee, to- 
gether with a full line of samples, to any lady who wishes it. Any 
garment in this sale that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List; don't 
delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 


Suit No. 500 


Toilet Soap 


CAREFULLYand THOROUGHLY 
MEDICATED 


The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap. 


Sample cake mailed to any address on 
veceipt of 2cts. Full size caks, 15 cts. 
ADDRESS DEPT. O 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Will contribute to The Outlook next week a 
striking article on ‘‘ General Leonard Wood: 
A Model American Military Administrator.”’ 
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James McCreery & Co. 


invite you to the 


January Sale 
of 


‘Ladies’ Underwear 


Muslin, Cambric, and Nainsook 
at 


Broadway and 11th St. 


Beginning Tuesday, January Third, 1899 


‘The Linen Store ”’ 


Annual Sale 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Hemstitched Table Linen, 
Renaissance Lace, 

Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels, 
wk linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Blankets and Comfortables. 


Will commence Tuesday, January 3d, and 
to = ——"_ continue throughout the month. 
The goods are all thoroughly reliable and the prices very low. 


(A booklet giving details will be mailed on request.) 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Two organizations 
have taken up the 
work of American expansion on Cuban soil, 
in a direction which ought to be an encour- 
agement both to those who have an indefinite 
dread of so-called imperialism, and those who 
have definite faith that the American people 
will throw their influence and energy on the 
side of educational, political, and religious 
freedom in the new territory which we have 
recently acquired, “The Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund” has been organized to accom- 
plish the following objects in Cuba: 


Expansion Work in Cuba 


1. Tosecure good farming land where the need 
of the poor is most pressing. 

2. lo station there a capable American super- 
intendent, with implements, seeds, and funds 
sufficient to employ a considerable number of 
men. 

3. To set at work all the able-bodied poor and 
pay them full market rates for their labor. 

4. To raise common food crops, sell them in 
the best available market, and with the proceeds 
continue the employment, only as the need exists, 
using the same money over and over again. 

5. To return the farmers to their own former 
homes as soon as they are physically, mentally, 
and financially able to re-establish their planta- 
tions. 


This scheme of relief is based on similar 
work which was carried on successfully 
anong the Armenians. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing “ The 
Cuban Industrial Relief Fund,” 75 Tribune 
Building, New York. The second organiza- 
tion is the “ Cuban Educational Association,” 
which has just been formed at the suggestion 
of Major-General Joseph Wheeler to provide 
educational opportunities in American col- 
leges for Cuban young men. In the Board 
of Directors of this Association are Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler, Mr. Alexander E, 
Orr, of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
the “ Review of Reviews,” and Mr. Gilbert K. 
Harroun, Treasurer of Union College. In 
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response to letters sent to over three hun- 
dred American colleges and educational in- 
stitutions, a very large number of replies have 
been received offering free tuition to two 
Cuban pupils placed in each institution. 
Such institutions as Harvard, Williams, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, and the like have agreed to 
co-operate in the work. The Association 
proposes to examine and select the Cuban 
candidates for the educational advantages it 
will endeavor to provide, and thus to assure 
the supporters of the work that the best re- 
silts will be oStained. The address of the 
Association is 289 -Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Time only can decide whether these 
promising undertakings shall be successful, 
but they are certainly planned on lines that 
ought to command the support of expansion- 
ists and anti-expansionists alike. President 
McKinley has taken action io relieve the im- 
mediate suffering (the extent of which, recent 
reports indicate, can hardly be exaggerated) 
by sending supplies through the War Depart- 
ment for distribution in Cuba. It is also 
reported that the insurgent soldiers will re- 
ce.ve some, at least, of their back pay, the 
amount to be charged against future revenue 
receipts at the Havana Custom. House. 


The Convention of the 
American Federation 
of Labor showed to the country—wherever 
its proceedings were reported—how organized 
labor stands upon several important public 
questions. The question upon which the 
Convention itself was most divided was the 
proposal to indorse independent political 
action on the part of the working classes. 
The proposal came before the Convention in 
the form of five distinct resolutions, one of 
which went so far as to indorse the Socialist 
Labor party, while another simply declared 
for the free discussion of political questions 
in trades-union meetings. They were all, 
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however, known as the “Socialist resolu. 
tions,’”’ because Socialistic local unions had 
presented them. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions reported all five-adversely, and moved 
to substitute a declarationmthat, while meetings 
of trades-unions were open to the discussion 
of labor interests ta legislative measures, the 
American Federatioy stood against the divis- 
ion of its ranks by attempting political or- 
ganization or entering into partisan politics. 
After a spirited discussion, this conservative 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 1,923 to 
492. On another important question, how- 
ever, the Convention was less conservative. 
With only one dissenting vote, it entered 
upon its minutes, as the expression of its own 
feeling, an address delivered by Mr. Darrow, 
the well-known Chicago lawyer, arraigning 
the judiciary for making the law the pro- 
tector of the strong against the weak. Mr. 
Darrow did not intimate the bribery of judges, 
but declared that the closeness of their rela- 
tionships with the powerfulclasses had induced 
some of them “ to evade the plain provisions 
of the law and the Constitution by saying 
that, while a laboring man cannot be tried by 
a court for the commission of an offense, he 
may be forbidden by the court to commit 
such an offense, and then tried by the court, 
without a jury, to determine whether he vio- 
lated the order of the court.” Most impor 
tant of all, however, was the attitude of the 
Convention toward the retention of the Span- 
ish islands. Before the war the Federation 
of Labor was the most ardent of all organiza- 
tions in favor of the emancipation of Cuba. 
To-day it seems to be the most ardent of all 
against making any of the Spanish territory 
apart of the United States. A resolution 
proposed by Delegate Lloyd, of the Massa- 
chusetts Carpenters, condemning the policy 
known as imperialism or expansion, on the 
ground that it would thrust upon America 
the burdens and dangers of militarism, was 
discussed for five hours, and only one dele- 
gate, Mr. Donnelly, of the New York printers, 
spoke in opposition. The resolution was 
adopted by acclamation. 

Chicago’s long and bit- 
ter campaign for the 
divorcement of public- 
school management from the influence of 
personal politics appears to have passed 
its crisis and reached permanent results of 
the most satisfactory character. The earlier 
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features of the struggle were fully outlined 
in these columns several weeks ago, and 
the present victory of the reform forces 
was then pointed out as highly probable. 
Meantime, however, events of the greatest 
importance to the friends of educational 
progress have been shaping themselves for 
the present happy culmination. The inner 
history of this contest has not been known 
before, and its significance to all who are 
working in the cause of educational re- 
form will be apparent as the facts of the 
Struggle are understood. In the light of 
present disclosures there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the early concessions 
made by the Board and its committees to 
Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, the new Superin- 
tendent of Schools, were granted in the 
sense and spirit of personal concessions, and 
not as admissions that the principle for which 
Dr. Andrews contended was right. That 
they were not intended as sincere indorse- 
ments of the Superintendent’s position that 
the management of the educational interests 
of the schools should rest in his hands, and 
not with any committee or committees, has 
been demonstrated by subsequent events. 
Early in the present month Dr. Andrews 
nominated for promotion to the position of 
principal of a night schooi a person who had 
stood the required educational tests and was 
admittedly qualitied for the place. The Board 
of Education voted down this nomination and 
elected to the position another person gener- 
ally believed to possess inferior qualifications. 
Several of the members of the Board who 
had previously sided with Superintendent 
Andrews voted with the opposition. This 
action brought matters to a sharp crisis, and 
it is known that Dr. Andrews gave the lead- 
ing members of the Board to understand that 
if this was to be the policy and practice of 
that body he could not continue longer in the 
office of Superintendent. 


It is also well under- 
stood that at this time 
Dr. Andrews’s resignation was written and on 
its way to the Board. Mayor Harrison, who 
had previously refrained from open expres- 
sions regarding the contest between Dr. An- 
drews and his opponents in the Board, came 
out boldly and declared that the management 
of all the educational interests of the public 
schools should be absolutely in the hands of the 
Superintendent, and that the nominations of 
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the latter should be accepted without question 
or interference. But the Mayor did not rest 
his campaign for the betterment of Chicago’s 
schools with a simple declaration of princi- 
ples. He promptly and vigorously brought 
such influence to bear that the attitude of the 
Board was completely changed, and at the 
latest meeting of that body the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That the Superintendent of Schools 
be and is hereby directed to report to the Com- 
mittee on School Management such amendments 
to the rules relating to the educational depart- 
ment and the appointment of principals and 
teachers as he deems necessary to maintain per- 
fect discipline in the teaching corps and promote 
the welfare of the system. 
This victory is immeasurably the most im- 
portant yet achieved by the forces of educa- 
tional reform, and must be accepted by Dr. 
Andrews and his supporters as a sincere evi- 
dence that an understanding has been reached 
in the Board to the effect that the Superin- 
tendent shall be unrestricted in the right to 
the nomination of principals, teachers, and 
other officers in the educational branch of 
the public-school administration. More than 
this, it is to be taken as an official-guarantee 
that a corresponding liberty of action and au- 
thority in other directions of greatest impor- 
tance will be given to the Superintendent, 
The contest has been bitter and protracted, 
but the triumph of the principle that politics 
must be eliminated from the management of 
the public schools is believed to be not only 
substantial but permanent. This victory can 
scarcely fail to make the battle -easier in 
other municipalities. The result is a subject 
of universal rejoicing in Chicago, and this 
sentiment may well be shared by other cities. 


The New York “ Times ” reports, 
in its issue of December 23, that 
Miss Allie Putnam, an Ohio Chris- 
tian Scientist, has been convicted by a police- 
court jury of violating the State laws regulat- 
ing the practice of medicine, and has been 
fined one hundred dollars. SHe was released 
on bond pending an argument for new trial, 
and it is said that a large amount of money 
has been secured for the purpose of carrying 
the case up to the highest courts, if necessary 
to the Supreme Court of the United ,States. 
The conviction was obtained, we judge, under 
a State law prohibiting the practice of medi- 
cine by any one not duly examined and 


licegsed for that purpose, and was based on 
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the ground that the payment of a fee to the 
Christian Scientist constituted her a practi- 
tioner of medicine whether she gave medi- 
cine or not. Without more accurate knowl- 
edge of the Ohio State law than we possess, 
we Cannot express any opinion on this partic- 
ular case. We hope that it may be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court, and a 
definite decision obtained upon it. It appears 
to us, however, that advice respecting recovery 
from disease, if paid for, is as truly the prac- 
tice of medicine as the setting of a bone or 
the administering of adrug. The best ser- 
vice which the doctor renders is often the 
simple counsel which he gives; and if the 
State has a right to require conformity to 
certain standards before a physician can 
practice, it has a right to require that con 
formity before he can give medical counsel. 
& 

The prevalence of grip all over 
the country is interfering to some 
extent with both business and pleasure. But 
much unnecessary excitement has been caused 
by sensational discussion in some newspa- 
pers of the rather mild epidemic. The dis- 
ease is not as fatal as it has been in pre- 
vious epidemics, nor as severe. That it is 
contagious some of the best physicians assert, 
while they admit the obscurity of the sources 
of the disease. Physicians advise temperance 
in all things ; early hours, nutritious food, dry, 
warm feet, the avoidance of draughts, suitable 
clothing, the avoidance of chill and sudden 
changes of temperature; isolation, if possible, 
of the patient; above all things, immediate at- 
tention to be given to slight colds, and exhaus- 
tion to be avoided it possible. When attacked 
the patient must remain indoors. The tend- 
ency of grip is toward pneumonia—a disease 
dreaded not only for the immediate danger, 
but for the results that often follow it. 
It is significant that one eminent physician, 
in reply to the question as to whether the 
preva'ence of the disease in New York was 
in any sense attributable to the dirty streets, 
replied that he could not say positively, but 
one thing was certain—*“dirt in the streets 
meant dirt in the houses, and dirt meant 
disease always.” Another physician paid a 
tribute to Colonel Waring that reveals what 
the whole city owed that citizen of intelli- 
gence and honesty. “Colonel Waring’s sys- 
tem,” said he, “ undoubtedly saved a great 
many lives. We shall either have to return 
to it in its entirety, or else a great many lives 
will be Sacrificed,” 


~ 
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The two most impor- 
tant witnesses before 
the Army Investigation Commission last 
week were General Miles and Adjutant- 
General Corbin. General Miles, while care- 
ful not to volunteer opinions or criticisms, 
spoke with his usual frankness when ques- 
tioned. He commented with some severity 
on the neglect of the expedition to Santiago 
to take proper boats for the landing of the 
forces; and his statement of the facts in this 
particular agrees closely with that made in 
the letters of Mr. George Kennan in The 
Outlook, in which, it will be remembered, 
great stress was laid upon this point. Gen- 
eral Miles declared that, in his opinion, the 
supply of medicines was never sufficient, and 
quoted General Shafter as saying, “ No one 
got all the medicines needed,” adding that 
he had heard that “four men in the Thirty- 
third Michigan died from lack of medicines.” 
In regard to the supplies for the army in 
Porto Rico, General Miles said that they 
were sufficient in quantity, but were not 
properly loaded or classified; and there was 
a great deal of loss and delay from lack of 
care and bad methods of handling the supplies. 
He commented with distinct severity on the 
fact that, while it was easy to obtain cattle 
in Porto Rico, large quantities of refrigerated 
beef and canned beef were sent which were 
quite unfit to be sent to a hot country, so 
that almost all of it was condemned. Gen- 
eral Miles emphasized his careful statement, 
“ There was a frefense that it was sent as an 
experiment;” the inference obviously being 
that it was absurd to send 200,000 pounds of 
canned beef to a hot country as an experi- 
ment. There seems to be room for a careful 
investigation as to the circumstances con- 
nected with these beef contracts. In regard 
to the camps in this country, General Miles 
said that he had recommended Chickamauga 
Park, but without the expectation that such 
an immerse number of men were to be sent 
there; he considered Camp Alger (which he 
did not recommend) much the worst of the 
camps. Adjutant-General Corbin, as has been 
expected, found but little to criticise in the 
conduct of the war or the treatment of the 
soldiers, and thought that, if the whole were 
to be done over again, it might not be done 
as well. He indignantly denied that there 
were appointments from civil life for reasons 
of favoritism; and asserted that the appoint- 
ees from civil life had, without exception, 
proved excellent officers. The most signifi- 
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cant statement made by General Corbin was 
his incidental admission that “no active prep- 
arations were made by the War Department 
until Congress declared war.” When it is 
considered that for two years the country had 
been almost on the brink of war, this admis- 
sion, taken in connection with such facts as 
General Shafter’s repeated statement in pub- 
lic that when he arrived at Santiago he had 
no good maps of Cuba, shows an astonish- 
ing want of military foresight. Compare 
the lack of action in the War Department 
with the earnest and urgent preparations 
made by the Naval Department (as noted, 
for instance, in Colonel Roosevelt’s article in 
the current “ Scribner’s Magazine ”’), and com- 
ment would be absolutely superfluous. Gen- 
eral Merritt also appeared before the Com- 
mission and told of the Philippine campaign. 
He had no complaints to make, except that 
he would have liked a contingent of regular 
troops under his command, and that his 
force was compelled to take the risk of sail- 
ing without convoy. General Merritt spoke 
with warm commendation of the conduct of 
the forces under his command. 


The House Committee on 
Military Affairs has, by a 
strictly party vote, agreed upon a Military 
Bill to be reported to the House. In the 
main, the bill is that originating with the 
War Department, and introduced in Con- 
gress by Mr. Hull, Chairman of the Military 
Committee. The changes which have been 
made are, for the most part, in the details of 
organization. The basis of the organization, 
numerically, continues to be 100,000 men. 
The amended bill provides for a I.ieutenant- 
General, six Major-Generals, and twelve Brig- 
adier-Generals. The number of regiments in 
the different branches of the service will be: 
of cavalry, twelve regiments; of infantry, 
thirty regiments ; and of artillery, one corps, 
comprising twenty-four field batteries and one 
hundred and forty-four coast-artillery batteries. 
The several departments of the Adjutant- 
General, Inspector-General, Judge-Advocate- 
General, and Quatermaster-General, are made 
independent in action, as are also the sub- 
sidiary departments relating to subsistence, 
pay, medical matters, ordnance, and the sig- 
nal corps. Provision is made for enlisting 
native soldiers in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, and for giving extra pay to 
American officers and soldiers serving in 
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those islands and in Alaska.- A minority bill 
will be reported by the five Democrats of the 
Committee, Its chief point of difference is 
that it provides for a permanent standing 
army of only 30,000 enlisted men, and directs 
that the additional force of 53,000 enlisted 
men to be used in the new possessions shall 
be mustered out within one or two years. 
The minority members of the Committee 
protest against anything which seems to rec- 
ognize the possibility of maintaining a per- 
manent military rule in the territory lately 
Spain’s, estimate that the cost of a per- 
manent army of 100,000 under the provis- 
ions of the majority bill would be about 
$165,000,000 yearly, and note that, with the 
pension expense of $145,000,000, the total 
cost of the military establishment would be 
$310,000,000—the largest charge in the world 
for these purposes. 


There is no political sig- 
nificance to be attached to 
the resignation of Secre- 
tary Bliss. It has been known from the day 
when he was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior that it was improbable that his large 
business interests would allow him to con 
tinue in office for a long time. He retires 
with the full respect of the country, and with 
a distinct increase to his reputation as a wise 
and prudent man of affairs. His successor, 
the Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, of Missouri, is 
also a man of business experience, is in touch 
with the great business interests of the West, 
and has long been a personal friend of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Mr. Hitchcock is at present 
Ambassador to Russia from the United 
States; and his appointment to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior arouses considerable 
curiosity as to his successor in St. Petersburg, 


The action of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court 
Judges in delaying the trial of Senator Quay 
until their court should decide whether the 
Philadelphia courts could give a fair trial has 
not helped Senator Quay in popular esteem, 
but rather has added a judicial‘scandal toa 
Senatorial one, District Attorney Graham's 
answer to the petition on which the Judges 
granted the delay has put the case against 
Senator Quay and against the delay in an 
exceptionally strong light. After pointing 
out that the statement in the petition that a 
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fair trial could not be obtained in Philadel- 
phia was “a gross imputation upon the twelve 
judges of the Philadelphia courts,” the Dis- 
trict Attorney sums up the charges against 
Senator Quay and his associates in the fol- 
lowing language: 

The evidence shows that public funds of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for years have 
been used by the conspirators for their private 
and unlawful gain. Interest has been allowed 
by the People’s Bank on the deposits of public 
money, and paid to the accused. Cashier’s 
checks and drafts have been made payable to 
the accused for certain sums of interest on the 
publit money, and these documents, bearing the 
indorsement of the accused, showing the receipt 
by them of the interest money paid, are in exist- 
ence and in possession of the Commonwealth. 
The books show that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of public money deposited in the People’s 
Bank were set apart for the use of M. S. Quay, 
and used by him, and that he was charged no 
interest thereon. The books show that hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of stock were 
bought for M. S. Quay with this money. 
Upon such evidence, says the District Attor- 
ney, he could not have refused to prosecute; 
and if the prosecution was just, the averment 
of a bad motive back of it was as irrelevant 
as it was false. The interruption of thé 
regular progress of the administration of jus- 
tice in the lower courts, he says, in closing, 
is calculated to do irreparable injury, and 
“make it impossible successfully to prosecute 
persons of wealth and power.” The Phila- 
delphia “Press” reports that the efforts of 
Senator Quay to postpone the trial of his 
cace have greatly strengthened the opposition 
to him inthe Legislature. It now seems prob- 
able that the Republican caucus to choose 
his successor will be delayed until the middle 
of January. A few Republican legislators 
have declared their unwillingness to go into 
a caucus which might bind them to vote for 
aman under indictment upon such serious 
charges; but, unfortunately, most of the Sen- 
ator’s avowed opponents are willing to con- 
tent themselves with voting against him in 
the caucus, and then laying upon the machine 
the responsibility for their final votes in his 
favor. Of course such opposition does not 
greatly worry the machine. It is willing to 
bear all the moral responsibilities which 
obedient legislators care to lay upon it. 


The debate on the 
Nicaragua Canal Bill 
disclosed the willingness of Senator Morgan 
to accept amendments lessening the hold of 
the Maritime Canal Company upon the pro- 
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jected works, and also revealed a general 
belief that England would not now refuse to 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, by which 
the two countries agreed that neither of them 
should ever obtain exclusive ownership of 
the canal nor construct fortifications upon it. 
The dispatches from London indicate that 
the belief also prevails there that England's 
sense of the advantage of the canal to 
the world’s commerce makes her unwilling 
to embarrass a friendly power which desires 
to construct it. Meanwhile a preliminary 
statement has been prepared of the conclu- 
sions reached by the Nicaragua Commission, 
of which Admiral Walker is the head. As 
regards expense, the Commission finds that 
$135,000,000, or $20,000,000 more than the 
sum named in the pending Nicaragua Canal 
Bill, may be sufficient. Upon this point the 
report of the Commission agrees closely with 
that made by Major-General Ludlow two 
years ago. 

The Mothers’ Club 
of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Salt Lake City has issued 
an appeal to all Congregationalists and ‘to 
all who revere the institution of Christian 
monogamous marriage ” to exert their influ- 
ence in favor of the exclusion from Congress 
of Brigham H. Roberts, elected a Congress- 
man from Utah, who is, says this protest, 
“well known as a polygamist,” and “stands 
before the people of the State the chief expo- 
nent, by precept and example, of that prac- 
tice which has caused Utah to be looked 
upon with abhorrence by the rest of the 
country.” They ask the readers of this peti- 
tion to write immediately to any Congress- 
man or Senator they may know, urging Con- 
gress to refuse admission to that body of «so 
false a citizen, so flagrant a lawbreaker.” A 
much longer and more elaborate address is 
issued by the Ministerial Association of Salt 
Lake, including pastors from all the Prot- 
estant denominations. This address recites 
the facts that Mr. Roberts was for years a 
missionary of Mormonism in the Southern 
States; is notorious as a polygamist; was in 
1889 sentenced to the penitentiary for living 
in polygamy ; published last spring an article 
in the magazine of which he is editor defend- 
ing polygamy; was nominated against the 
protest of a strong minority of his own party, 
based on the ground that he was a lawbreaker, 
living in polygamy ; and is still living in polyg- 
amy atthe presenttime. Under the Edmunds 
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Law of 1882, reaffirmed by the Edmunds- 
Tucker Law of 1887, all polygamists are dis- 
franchised, and though President Harrison’s 
proclamation of 1893 granted amnesty to all 
persons who had been guilty of polygamy in 
Utah, it was granted on the “ express condi- 
tion that they shall in future obey the laws of 
the United States” against polygamy. The 
issue presented by these facts is very simple, 
and it appears to us very clear what the action 
No man 
should be excluded from Congress for relig- 
ious opinions or religious teachings; but no 
man should be allowed to represent his State 
in Congress if he is living in open violation 
of the laws of the State and the laws of the 
United States. The House of Representa- 
tives should investigaie the charges against 
Mr. Roberts, and if they are justified by the 
evidence, he should be refused admission to 
that body. To allow a notorious lawbreaker, 
at the very time he is continuing to break the 
laws, to be a member of a body whose func- 
tion it is to make laws, presents an incon- 
gruity which the people of the country ought 
not to tolerate. 
| 

- Senator Hanna, of Ohio, 
“amerienn Shipping 2@S introduced a_ bill 

granting bounties to the 
owners of American vessels on condition that 
the vessels may be leased by the Government 
in time of war, when their ordinary traffic is 
likely to be dangerous and unprofitable. The 
preamble of the bill states boldly the free- 
trade principle that the expansion of foreign 
commerce is necessary for the promotion of 
all our domestic industries, but Senator 
Hanna goes beyond the free-traders by pro- 
posing to subsidize the industry which tariffs 
aim to restrict. Senator Hanna does not 
propose, however, to lower the tariff; he 
would at the same time tax commerce so as 
to restrict it and pay bounties so as to in- 
crease it. The bounty on vessels engaged in 
foreign trade is graduated according to ton- 
nage and speed. In order to protect the 
American laboring man and to secure an 
American crew in the event of future naval 
battles, it is stipulated that not more than 
three-quarters of the sailors shall be aliens, 
and that the remaining quarter, if foreign-born, 
shall be naturalized. The owners of deep-sea 
fishing vessels would receive a special bounty 
of two dollars per ton upon the capacity of 
their vessels—a provision which suggests a 
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of which Adam Smith said that it caused 
vessels to be fitted out “not to catch fish but 
to catch bounties.” In the case of these 
fishing vessels, Senator Hanna’s bill makes 
the severe requirement that not more than 
two-thirds of the crew shall be aliens and that 
a whole third, if born abroad, must have their 
naturalization papers. For the crew of these 
fishing vessels the bill nominally provides a 
bounty of a dollar a month; but as there is 
no stipulation by which the market rate of 
fishermen's wages is raised, there is nothing 
to prevent ship-owners from paying a dollar 
a month less than heretofore. Another im- 
portant section of the bill provides that 
American vessels may be purchased abroad, 
if the companies building them will construct 
a corresponding number of vessels here. 
This provision closely resembles that under 
which the New York and the Paris were 
admitted to American registry six years ago, 
bat is better than the former bill in that its 
privileges are not given to a single corpora- 
tion, but are open to all. It is said that 
substantially this bill will be vigorously 
pushed during the present winter, and receive 
the general support of members unwilling to 
restore American shipping by the simpler 
process of enabling Americans to buy ships 
as cheaply as foreigners. 


The fight against 
the extension of 
street-car franchises in Chicago until the 
Allen Law is repealed has been simply a 
succession of victories. At the meeting of 
the Board of Aldermen last week the street 
railway companies had on hand the antici- 
pated ordinance offering the city somewhat 
better terms than the fifty-year five-cent-fare 
franchise defeated the week before. But the 
public was so thoroughly aroused to the 
fact that the city streets would be continu- 
ally in danger so long as the Allen Law 
remained on the statute-book that the Coun- 
cil, by a vote of 40 to 23, withdrew all 
the pending franchise ordinanceS from the 
Joint Committee on Streets and Alleys, which 
had reported them. Even this victory, how- 
ever, did not suffice. By a majority of one, 
the Board finally referred all of these ordi- 
nances to the Committee on City Hall, a 
committee which has the same rank in the 
Chicago Council that the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims has in Congress. It isa 
committee which has nothing to do and never 
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meets, and for that reason had been filled with 
reformers when John Powers and the “ gang” 
organized the Board. The fight at Chicago, 
therefore, is won, and won in such a way 
that victory at Springfield seems probable. 
Nevertheless, the fight in the Legislature 
will be conducted with vigor by the street 
railway corporations. The length to which 
they are ready to go has been shown by 
the methods pursued in Chicago. The 
*“Inter-Ocean,”’ which is owned by Mr. 
Yerkes, the head of the traction company, 
has had its columns almost filled with abuse 
of the “ Anarchists” who fought against the 
turning over of public property to private 
corporations. The newspapers, such as the 
“Tribune” and “ Record,” which opposed 
the franchise grant, were denounced as black- 
mailers, and their proprietors were charged 
with employing agents whose demands upon 
the traction companies had been refused. 
The + Inter-Ocean” even maintained that the 
Anarchistic attitude assumed by the other 
papers had injured the credit of Chicago in 
the financial world, and published dispatches 
from New York and Cleveland to the effect 
that bankers were shaking their heads over 
the idea of taking Chicago bonds. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, Chicago bonds never sold at so 
good a figure as now, and the fact that nearly 
the whole city can be aroused to prevent the 
corruption of the City Council has made the 
citizenship of Chicago stand higher than ever 
before in the esteem of the country. 


The Dreyfus Infamy 
The Dreyfus Case Again dies hard. Stupid and 
shallow devices are still employed to stop the 
investigation of the facts and to keep up 
the ridiculous mystery and the sham show 
of patriotism which have made the treatment 
of the case a monument of chicanery and 
fraud. The more sincere the friendship of 
Americans for France, the more contempt- 
uous must be their attitude toward the men 
who have contributed to bring this shame 
upon her. The Court of Cassation is now 
engaged in the first honest attempt to get at 
the facts in the Dreyfus business. It has 
so far refused to be hoodwinked and trifled 
with; it has courageously taken Colonel 
Picquart out of the hands of the court mar- 
tial in order that the judges might hear 
what he had done; and the judges have 
ordered that all documents in the case shall 
be brought before them. Unless the Court 
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has access to every scrap of so-called evi- 
dence, its trial of the case would be as much a 
travesty of justice as the several trials on the 
various aspects of the case which have 
already taken place; but the moment the so- 
called secret documents—the mysterious, in- 
tangible, and elusive dossier and bordereau— 
are mentioned, straightway all the old appeals 
are heard: the honor of France is concerned ; 
the safety of the Republic is endangered; 
these awful secrets cannot be divulged by 
the little group of army officials and heads of 
state who possess them. 


It is discouraging to 
note the attitude of 
two of the French Ministers when the matter 
came up in the Chamber of Deputies last 
week. A Jew-baiter of the common sort 
attacked M. Brisson as having violated the 
constitution—whatever that may mean. M. 
Brisson is, of course, out of the Government, 
but M. de Freycinet, now the head of the 
War Department, promptly replied that, as 
these secret documents contained matter 
which touches the security of the nation, he 
would never suffer the Court of Cassation to 
examine them. In response to the question 
asked by another deputy as to whether these 
sacred documents could not be submitted to the 
Court under a special arrangement, because, 
if they were not, the ends of justice would be 
defeated, the Prime Minister himself replied 
that these documents could be examined only 
under pledge of the most solemn secrecy. 
Then. came one of those incidents which 
have made this case ridiculous and incom- 
prehensible from the start. The ex-Prime 
Minister, M. Brisson, a man of unquestion- 
able courage and integrity, arose and said 
that he had examined all these mysterious 
documents, that they were all, in his judg- 
ment, under suspicion of forgery, and that 
there was nothing in them which in any way 
affected the security of France. It is need- 
less to add that this produced, as reporters 
would say, a “sensation.” France is, unlucki- 
ly, altogether too familiar with such sensations 
—they count for nothing. Then General 
Cavaignac, the former Minister of War, rose 
to his feet, admitted that he had shown the 
dossier to M. Brisson, but said that there were 
other documents which M,. Brisson had not 
seen; whereupon the case took another turn, 
and another abyss was disclosed beneath the 
other abysses. The French are mistaken in 
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the stage upon which this performance is 
being given; it belongs to opera bouffe. An 
outsider is amazed that no man stands up in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in clear, vigor- 
ous, incisive tones makes the charlatanry, 
the chicanery, and the absurdity of the whole 
business so patent that the piece must be 
driven off the stage. The latest news advices 
indicate that the “secret dossier” will, after 
all, go to the Court of Cassation. 


1898 

It is difficult for contemporaries to judge 
one another with such dispassionateness as to 
secure the confirmation of the judgment of 
posterity; and it is equally difficult for men 
to measure accurately the significance and 
importance of their own times. There are 
years, however, through which it is impossi- 
ble to live without feeling that they have 
witnessed great events and been marked by 
great movements. When the poet Dryden 
described the year which saw the burning of 
London and the defeat of the Dutch at sea 
as “ Annus Mirabilis,” he was not mistaken 
so far as picturesqueness was concerned, 
although there have been other years in Eng- 
lish history which have been more potential 
in shaping the after-life of the nation. Prob- 
ably few men in any part of the world have 
lived through the year 1898 without feeling, 
either keenly or vaguely, that it will be re- 
corded in the future as a notable year in the 
history of the world. It has been so full of 
events that it would be impossible to enumer- 
ate them within the compass of an editorial; 
it has been rich in dramatic surprises and 
striking incidents ; but it has opened lines of 
action which have touched the imagination 
of the world, not only because of their imme- 
diate importance, but because of their prob- | 
able results. 

Foremost among these events must be 
placed the fall of the Chinese Empire, and 
the appearance of the United States as a 
world-power. The great Empire of the East, 
so venerable with years, so long regarded as 
indestructible on account of its own immo- 
bility, still exists as a geographical expres- 
sion; but exists only by the sufferance of 
other nations. Japan dealt it a blow three 
years ago, the full effect of which is now 
seen. That blow revealed the instability of 
what appeared to be an imposing structure; 
it made the world aware of the entire lack of 
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cohesion in what appeared to be a great 
organism. The vast empire, covering an 
immense territory, including an enormous 
population, was ready to crumble at a touch; 
and that touch was given it early in the cur- 
rent year. Russia, Germany, and England 
are to-day the real masters of China; and 
there was a touch of tragi-comedy in the 
sudden and complete reversal of the scheme 
of a progressive Emperor to reform the 
methods of an empire which exists only by 
sufferance. The important fact in the cob 
lapse of China is not the sudden disclosure 
of the weakness of the oldest of Oriental 
governments; it is the inevitable transforma- 
tion which must take place in the Orient 
when the vast resources of this empire are 
put into the hands of energetic and pro- 
gressive races. 

This dramatic event is almost overshad- 
owed by another equally dramatic and sig- 
nificant—the appearance of the United States 
as a world-power ; and it is to be noted that 
both these great events have taken place in 
the East, and are likely to affect the East 
more than any other part of the globe. The 
war for the liberation of Cuba, although 
waged largely on this side the Atlantic, was 
begun in the harbor of Manila by one of the 
most brilliant achievements in the history of 
. naval warfare, and has leit as its most serious 
question the control and disposition of the 
Philippine Islands. Entirely apart from the 
ultimate disposition of those islands, the 
whole world has become conscious of the 
fact that the United States can no longer 
remain in its isolation; that henceforth it 
must be dealt with in the great affairs of the 
world. This does not mean that it is to 
abandon its ancient policy, reverse its tra- 
ditional lines of action, or enter upon a career 
of conquest; it simply means that it is im- 
possible for a great and growing country, full 
of energy and life, to confine its interests, in 
a time of swift communication and growing 
intimacy of intercourse, to its own territory. 
It is as impossible for a country in this age 
to live in itself and for itself as for a man to 
live in and for himself upon his, own little 
bit of ground. He cannot avoid being a 
citizen; the interests of society lay hold upon 
him from every point, and he cannot bea 
man and reject them. 

This country appears upon the scene of 
international action at a fortunate moment, 
Its whole organization and spirit will protect 
it from the lust of conquest and the vices of 
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militarism; it is pledged, not only by its 
Constitution and history, but by its political 
character, to religious and political freedom ; 
to self-government in every form. Its ap- 
pearance in the Far East means the breath 
of anew air in that part of the world; its 
very diplomacy suggests a new era. The 
Spaniards, accustomed to protracted and 
dilatory diplomatic methods, which demand 
much in order to secure little, have been 
puzzled and confused by the frankness and 
directness of American diplomatic methods. 
The influence of a country which in interna- 
tional ‘fairs discloses its mind fully and 
frankly at the start cannot but be wholesome. 
He would be an audacious prophet who 
should venture to predict the changes in the 
order and constitution of the world which are 
likely to follow the collapse of China and 
the appearance of America in the East; but 
he must be dull of imagination who does not 
feel, however vaguely, that great changes 
are involved in both these events. 

Among the chief incidents of the year must 
be placed the extraordinary development in 
the Dreyfus case, which has already become 
as complicated and promises to be as difficult 
of solution as the famous affair of the 
Diamond Necklace; it is to be hoped that, 
unlike that affair, it will not be later inter- 
preted as one of the presages of a great 
storm. The Outlook, believing in the re- 
serve power of the French people and in 
their intelligence, has regarded the retrial of 
Dreyfus, which is now going on, as simply a 
question of time. The French people, of late 
years, in more than one field have lost their 
way; but that they will find it again can 
hardly be doubted. Finally, the year has 
taken from the world two of its greatest 
figures—Mr. Gladstone, who died in April, 
full of years and honors, and Prince Bis- 
marck, who died in September. Both men 
were in retirement; but to the very end both 
were cen‘ers of a great influence. Apprecia- 
tions of their genius and estimations of their 
work have been many, and they differ 
widely; but all men are agreed that they 
would have been great in any age, and that 
in losing them this age loses two of its most 
striking personalities. T-he departure of these 
leaders at the very time when a new chapter 
in the history of humanity seems to be be- 
ginning reminds us that, though the workers 
pass on into other spheres, the race steadily 
moves forward in its divine unfolding and 
education, 
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Colonel Roosevelt on Ex- 
pansion 


A correspondent writes, in reply to our state- 
ment that “we have yet to read any edi- 
torial, speech, or platform which proposes to 
abandon the American ideal of growth for 
the European ideal of conquest,” inclosing an 
extract from an article by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
of Cambridge, in the Boston “Evening 
Transcript.” The citations which he gives, 
which are supposed to be inconsistent with 
our statement above, are chiefly the follow- 
ing :—Rear-Admiral Belknap: “ The United 
States must hold permanently not only Hawaii 
but also Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines.” Senator Morgan: “ We must govern 
the people of Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
as we have governed the American Indians.” 
Whitelaw Reid: “No public duty is more 
urgent at this moment than to resist from the 
very outset the concession of such a possi- 
bility,” z.¢., that the new territories must be 
admitted into the Union as States. Pro- 
fessor McMaster: “In providing them [the 
territories] with governments, Congress is at 
liberty to establish just such kinds as it 
pleases, with little or no regard for the prin- 
ciples of self-government; in the past it has 
set up whatever sort was, in its opinion, best 
suited to meet the needs of the people, never 
stopping to ask how far the government so 
created derived its powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

None of these quotations, as contained in 
the articles from which they are taken, except 
perhaps that from Senator Morgan, involves 
or implies a proposal “to abandon the 
American ideal of growth for the Eurcpean 
ideal of conquest.” Holding permanently 
the Philippines conquered from Spain no 
more involves the European ideal of con- 
quest than holding permanently Texas, con- 
quered from Mexico. Resisting the admission 
of the Philippines into the Union to help 
govern us does not involve the European 
ideal of conquest any more than does Great 
Britain’s refusal to admit representatives 
from Australia and Canada into the English 
House of Commons to help in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Professor McMas- 
ter’s article is simply a historical survey 
devoted to the confirmation of the doctrine, 
directly affirmed by one of the appellate 
courts of the United States, that territories 
of the United States are outside of the Con- 
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stitution and governed by Congress without 
restriction—a fact which no more implies the 
European ideal of conquest than does the 
fact that the District of Columbia is gov- 
erned by Congress. The other citations of 
Dr. Janes we do not refer to because they 
are not given verbally, but as interpretations 
of what he thinks other men have said “in 
substance.” Our correspondent will have to 
try again to find any quotation from any 
editorial, speech, or platform which “ pro- 
poses to abandon the American ideal of 
growth for the European ideal of conquest.” 

Another correspondent quotes some single 
sentences from speakers which do appar- 
ently bear out the charge of imperialistic 
tendency; that is, if they are quotations 
from official and authentic reports of these 
speeches, and are not modified by the context. 
We print his letter on another page. 

But these extracts do not justify the belief 
that there is even a reputable minority in the 
United States who propose “to abandon the 
American ideal of growth for the European 
ideal of conquest.” Whether or not it is 
wise to extend American ideas and Ameri- 
can authority over lands not included in 
the continent of North America is a legiti- 
mate subject for discussion. But let us not 
assume that such extension involves the 
abandonment of American ideals and the 
substitution of European ones, and then argue 
against such a revolution, which no one pro- 
fesses todesire. If the opponents of expansion 
desire to contest it, let them look to a recog- 
nized advocate of that policy, and debate it 
as he defines it. Some of our readers think 
that The Outlook is too idealistic; that it 
imagines a policy which no practical poli- 
ticians advocate ; that it is aiding imperialism 
without knowingit. We invite their attention 
to a recent speech by a man who is pre-emi- 
nently a representative of what the opponents 
of expansion would call “jingoism” and 
“imperialism,” who, though in some sense an 
idealist, is always a practical politician and a 
strong party man. Colonel Roosevelt be- 
lieved so absolutely in the war that, before it 
was anticipated by many others, he accepted 
a position as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in order to help prepare for the conflict 
which he foresaw. When the work of prep- 
aration was completed and the war began, 
he resigned his office to go into the field. 
When the war was over, he resigned his com- 
mission and entered into a political campaign 
in the Empire State on a platform indorsing 
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the war and approving a policy which would 
retain under American authority the territory 
from which Spanish authority had been 
driven. Last week this man, whom his 
enemies have called “ jingo” and “ imperial- 
ist,” and who certainly represents in its 
radical form the policy dubbed by its critics 
“imperialism,” spoke at the New England 
Dinner in Brooklyn and defined his position— 
and in so doing defined that of the great 
body of citizens whom he quite fairly repre- 
sents—concerning both the war and its 
results : 


I have scant sympathy with that mock human- 
itarianism which is alien to the spirit of true 
religion, to the sp.rit of true civilization, which 
would prevent the great order-loving, liberty- 
loving nations from doing their duty in the earth’s 
waste places because there is a need of some 
rough surgery at the outset. I do not speak 
merely of my own country. I hope that every 
man who strives to be efficient and moral will 
realize that it is for the interest of mankind to 
have civilization go forward, to have the higher 
supplant the lower life. Small indeed is my 
sympathy with those people who, sometimes in 
prose and sometimes in the weaker form of verse, 
bemoan the fact that the champions of civilization 
and of right have overcome the champions of bar- 
barism and tyranny, whether the conflict has been 
that of the Russians in Turkestan, the battle waged 
against Mahdism by the English in the Soudan, 
or by the men who upheld the Stars and Stripes 
in the struggle to free the peoples of the tropic 
isles of the sea from the medizval tyranny of 
Spain. Cast aside the selfish view. 1 don’t ask 
that you look at it from the merely national 
standpoint, but that you look at it from the 
standpoint of righteousness. It is better that the 
man behind be helped up. Secause it is better 
for these people to be helped up, it is better for 
us also. Think whether it is better that the 
brutal ba’barism of nérthern Asia should be up- 
lifted by the civilization of Russia, which stands 
tens of centuries above it. I ask you, from the 
standpoint of the outsider, to consider what the 
English have accomplished in all their provinces 
ana in all their islands of the sea. Think of the 
immeasurable betterment which will come to the 
people who have been cowering under the in- 
conceivable barbarities of Mahdism. The Sirdar 
and the troops under General Kitchener have 
been fighting the battle of righteousness as truly 
as ever it was fought by your ancestors and mine 
two or three centuries ago. 


Doubtless there are men, and in the aggre- 
gate a good many of them, who love war for 
war’s sake, in whom combativeness and de- 
structiveness are a blind, animal passion. 
The wolf survives in man, But itis not this 
wolfish instinct which inspired Americans to 
take up the sword to emancipate Cuba from 
Spanish misrule ; if it had been, they would 
not be so eager to lay down the sword as soon 
as the emancipation is achieved, nor would 
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they have rushed at hazard of their lives to 
Save the men of Cerveras fleet from death 
when Cervera’s flag was hauled down. Cer- 
tainly the advocates and defenders of the war 
place their advocacy on no ground of mere 
National glory. Colonel Roosevelt has de- 
fined the attitude exactly: War is moral sur- 
gery. “War,” says General Sherman, “ is 
hell.” True. But the ministers tell us that 
so long as sin exists in the universe hell must 
exist also. Sin unresisted, unattacked, peace- 
fully acquiesced in, would be worse than hell. 
This is the first proposition which the oppo- 
nents of this war should discuss: Is the world 
worse or better for the Russian advance in 
Asia, the British rule in India, the American 
conquest in Cuba? 

Colonel Roosevelt is equally explicit in 
his definition of the duties which the results 
of this war impose on the conquerors. He 
insists on considering their duties first, their 
interests second; he insists that conscience, 
not covetousness, must take up the problem 
put before this Nation for its solution: 


We have driven out the Spaniards, and it was 
not, for us, a very serious task. Now we approach 
the really serious task. Now we are to prove 
that we can do well what the Spanish did so 
badly. We have assumed a heavy burden and a 
heavy responsibility. Woe to us if we do not 
immensely improve it. I haveno sympathy with 
the man who cries out against our assuming the 
burden. If this great nation—contemplating the 
vastness of its domain, its history, the memory 
of her soldiers and sailors, of her statesmen, 
commonwealth-builders and commonwealth- 
wielders—is afraid, and stands back cowardly 
before this task. we may well believe the deca- 
dence of our race has begun. The task is diffi- 
cult, but all the more let us gird our loins to do 
it well. Let us approach it, not in a spirit of 
levity nor ina spirit of sentimentality, nor saying, 
“ Universal suffrage must be given to the people 
of the Philippines, although they are not fit for 
it.” We have got to show our practical common 
sense, and the fervent religious spirit characteris- 
tic of the majority of the Puritans. If any one 
of those islands is not fit for self-government, 
then we must govern it untilitis fit. Ifwecan’t 
govern it according to the principles of a New 
England town-meeting, then we must find out 
the principles according to which we can govern 
it, and apply those. Fortunately, we are already 
producing men of our own people who are show- 
ing what to do and how to do it. Now, if we 
are going to administer the West Indian islands 
in a way to be a credit to this Nation, we must 
have them administered by General Woods. 
We must send only our best men, leaving them 
unhampered so far as possible—exacting results, 
but giving them liberty in attaining those results. 
If we treat those islands as the spoil of the polli- 
ticians, we will tread again the path that Spain 
trod so shamefully—and we shall be worse, for 
we shall sin against the light, seeing the light. 
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Let each man here strive to make himself felt in 
support of a policy that will lead us to hold our 
own in the face of other nations. 


This is what the opponents of expansion 
call “imperialism.” It does not much matter 
what we call it: here it is. We must govern 
the Philippines until they are fit for self- 
government and while we are fitting them for 
self-government. We must do this by find- 
ing our best men and drafting them in‘o the 
service. We must approach this task, not in 
a spirit of selfish greed, not in aspirit of self- 
depreciating cowardice, but with courage and 
hope. Which of these propositions do the 
opponents of expansion antagonize? Not 
the second or the third; how about the first? 
Would they say that we have no responsibili- 
ties toward the people of Cuba or the people 
of the Philippines? It is, we believe, recog- 
nized as an axiom of international law thata 
power which destroys one government in a 
community is bound to see that another gov- 
ernment is established in its place; it cer- 
tainly is an axiom in morals, This duty is 
not fulfilled by throwing off the responsibility 
on a people trained for centuries in the school 
of despotism. Cubans and Filipinos cannot 
be trusted straightway to establish sanitary 
regulations, open highways, build schools, 
maintain impartial justice, secure for all 
the people freedom in speech, in press, and 
in religion. Manhood suffrage is a good 
basis for a free government: but the man- 
hood must precede the suffrage. This is a 
duty which cannot be evaded by pleading our 
own incompetence. No man has ever a right 
to avoid a burdensome duty by declaring 
himself incapable of performing it; still 
less may a great nation thus stultify itself. 
Doubtless there will be robbers in America 
who, having helped to drive Spain out of the 
Philippines, will work, in true Spanish spirit, 
to exploit the islands for their own benefit. 
Doubtless some corrupt men and some in- 
competent men willsecure appointments. But 
what the “ jingo” and the “ imperialist,” as 
represented by Colonel Roosevelt, proposes 
to do is to govern the Philippines until they 
are fitted for self-government, and to select 
and send thither our best men for this serv- 
ice. This is the proposition which the anti- 
expansionist should discuss if he wishes to 
convince the expansionist that he is wrong. 
No man is ever convinced by calling him 
names, 

The Outlook believes firmly and enthu- 
siastically in the “imperialism” defined by 
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Colonel Roosevelt. It believes that it is the 
duty of America to extend over Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines a just government, 
organized and maintained for the benefit of 
the governed, and securing to their inhabi- 
tants law, order, justice, liberty, and prepar- 
ing the way for that local self-government 
which is the fundamental basis of American 
institutions. It believes that the American 
people are entirely competent to undertake 
the task. And it rejoices in the manifest 
signs that those who would dissuade America 
from undertaking it are in a constantly and 
rapidly decreasing minority. 


Education as a N ecessity 


One of the signs of the times is the rap- 
idly growing recognition of the necessity of 
thorough education in all branches of practi- 
cal work. The necessity of training for the 
professions has been recognized for cen- 
turies; but it has been assumed, especially 
in this country, that success in practical pur- 
suits depended on natural sagacity and force. 
In Europe, where competition is keener and 
natural opportunities are not so great, people 
have been learning very rapidly in the last 
two generations that the man in business 
needs education quite as much as the man in 
the professions or the arts. Germany, so 
long the home of scholarship for its own 
sake, so easily the educational leader of the 
world, without lowering the standard of her 
universities, has been supplementing them 
with a series of technical institutions directed 
specifically to teaching men how to apply 
science to business. England has felt keenly 
the competition of Germany during the last 
two decaces; and it has been a matter of 
discussion in the newspapers, of notcs of 
warning from English consuls from all parts 
of the East and South America, and of anxious 
deliberation in Parliament and out of it. 

The rapid growth of Germany asa com- 
mercial nation has been due, as the English 
believe, to the superiority of its commercial 
and technical education. That education is 
of recent origin; but with their immerse 
experience as educators and with their keen 
perception of the opportunities which were 
offered to modern Germany, the Germans 
have developed their education on the prac- 
tical side with great rapidity and with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. Through their tech- 
nical schools the Germans have been able to 
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avail themselves practically of their resources 
in the way of scientific knowledge; through 
their commercial schools they are training 
themselves for the specific work of business 
in all parts of the world. To meet a compe- 
tition which is essentially educational in its 
origin and character, the English have been 
organizing technical and commercial educa- 
tion. A number of institutions have been 
opened in different parts of the country dur- 
ing the past few years; and the establishment 
of the new University at Birmingham, the 
great manufacturing metropolis of England, 
marks another stage in this movement. If 
the object of this institution were to substi- 
tute a purely practical or “ bread and butter” 
ideal of education for the spiritual ideal which 
has so long prevailed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it would be looked upon with distrust 
and misgiving; but Birmingham does not 
mean to compete with the older universi- 
ties. The new institution will not develop a 
new ideal of education, but give opportuni- 
ties of education along practical’lines for 
practical men—men who cannot secure the 
advantages of the older and more gen- 
erous culture. Mr. Chamberlain, who has 
taken a great interest in the enterprise, says 
that it is proposed to create at Birmingham 
a school of universal learning ; but it is easy 
to see that the new institution is devised by 
practical men to work along practical lines. 
Philosophy, the classics, mathematics, history, 
and physics will have but a small place in 
the teaching field of the new institution; but 
the applied sciences—medicine, surgery, pub- 
lic health—will concentrate the great bulk of 
the teaching energy and force. Special atten- 
tion is to be paid to the department of commer- 
cial education—commercial law, geography, 
political economy as it relates to commerce, 
and the modern languages. This is a broadly 
utilitarian conception; and if it were aggres- 
sive, it might seem to jeopardize the higher 
interests of English civilization; but it is 
apparently the working down of education 
from the higher to the lower branches, in 
recognition of the fact that not only the man 
in the arts and professions needs education, 
but the man in business as well. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the 
growing consciousness of the necessity of 
education for practical life and for the pur- 
poses of civilization is furnished -by the 
enthusiastic response to Lord Kitchener’s 
appeal for a fund of half a m'llion dollars to 
foumd a college at Khartoum, already re- 
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ported in these columns. There could be no 
better memorial to the memory of the brave 
and noble, if sometimes impractical, Gordon. 
The significance of this institution, when it 
is organized, will not be its connection with 
the memory of a devoted man; it will rather 
be its relation to the needs of a new country 
and its illustration of the spirit of an old one. 
When successful generals propose to found 
colleges as the first step toward consolidating 
the results of military successes, the age has 
evidently moved a long way onward, and the 
Spirit of militarism has taken on a new form. 
The kind of militarism which General Kitch- 
ener represents in this suggestion is not 
one of which civilization need be afraid. 
The army which believes in the college and 
is the forerunner of the college is an army 
of construction and not of destruction. 


6 
Natural Virtues 


At a Congregational Council held a few 
weeks ago, the young minister was asked if 
he would distinguish between “natural vir- 
tues ’’ and those which were results and evi- 
dences of divine grace, and was reminded 
that the old theologians laid much stress on 
such a distinction. He declined to recognize 
any such distinction. All virtues, he said, 
were results of divine grace; every good 
thing came from God; and from this posit.on 
no cross-examination could shake him. 

The Outlook thinks the young man was 
right and the old theologians were wrong. 
Whatever is good in any man is the witness 
of some divine influence over him or in him; 
the loving-kindness of God which is over all 
his world is in all his children; there are 
neither any men so remote from God that no 
sign of his influence is to be seen in them, 
nor any so close to God that no signs of 
separation and selfishness are discoverable 
in them. 

The other Sunday a horse dealer and 
trainer was racing with a new horse on the 
New York Speedway. Ata certain point in 
the race the horse took the bit between his 
teeth, and was soon beyond the driver’s con- 
trol. “Standing half-upright,” says the New 
York “Tribune’s”’ account, “he sawed his 
reins in a vain endeavor to stop his horse, 
but a small boy’s effort would have been as 
effective... . Two blocks ahead were two 
four-seated rigs, in which four persons each 
were riding, their horses jogging along at a 
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slow trot. Coming at full speed from the 
other direction were two trotters in a race, so 
that the road was blocked for its entire 
width. .. . McDonald, evidently unwilling 
to jeopardize more lives than his own, chose 
the only expedient known to drivers in such 
an extremity, and that was to throw his horse. 
Dropping one rein, he stood up in his run- 
about, and, grasping the other with both 
hands, he gave a mighty jerk. The leather 
thong parted like a piece of string, but the 
stroke told. The horse’s head was pulled 
away over to one side, and the animal was 
thrown forward in a heap, his neck broken. 
The wagon flew upward, and the driver was 
thrown many feet beyond.” He was picked 
up and taken to the hospital, where he died 
shortly after his arrival. 

This was an act of what the theologians 
would call “natural virtue; but it was es- 
sentially a Christlike act. We do not look 
on the Speedway among men racing horses 
on Sunday afternoon for special evidences 
of divine grace; yet here was a man who 
laid down his life for strangers. It is true 
that there was a chance that he might have 
been killed had the impending collision taken 
place; true that he might escape if his horse 
were thrown; but the motive which dominated 
him at this critical moment was clearly not 
the instinct of self-preservation, but the re- 
solve to preserve others. Hedied that others 
might live; and in so dying imitated Christ, 
probably without at all reflecting that he did 
so. Why should we regard going quietly to 
a pleasant Sunday service, as thousands did 
that afternoon, as a better evidence of divine 
grace than this act of self-sacrifice so simply 
and unconsciously performed ? 

Two days later a street-arab, who was 
snowballing with some of his companions in 
the streets of the city, ran carelessly in front 
of a trolley-car, and was knocked down, 
bruised and broken, and taken up, probably 
mortally injured. As they put him into the 
ambulance, he opened his eyes, looked into 
the doctor’s face, and said, “ Don’t tell mother; 
she’d be scairt; and wot’s de use o’ that?” 
Had he ever read the text, “ Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others”? What differ- 
ence whether he had or not—he was prac- 
ticing it; and it is better to practice Scripture 
without knowing it than to know it without 
practicing it. Had he ever been to Sunday- 
school? Was he Jew, Roman Catholic, or 
Protestant? Wedonotknow. But his spirit 
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was like that of Him who, looking on his 
broken-hearted mother at the foot of the cross, 
forgot his pains in thinking of her anguish, 
and, in a sentence shattered by his shortened 
breath, commended her to his dearest earthly 
friend: “ Son—look—thy mother: mother— 
look—thy son.” 

Such acts of unselfish heroism as these 
incidents illustrate are more than isolated 
acts; they are indications, and the best pos- 
sible indications, of character. What a man 
does in the supreme instant when he has to 
face possible death for himself and perhaps 
for others, what a boy thinks of in the first 
moment when he is dragged out from the 
wheels of a trolley-car juggernaut and comes 
to consciousness—this is the indication of 
the deepest life, the dominating purpose, the 
real character. If every sin is a symptom of 
natural sinfulness—a truth which the pulpit 
often presses upon us—every act of virtue is 
a symptom of natural healthfulness, a truth 
which the pulpit more frequently ignores. 
These sporadic acts are themselves wit- 
nesses of the inward life which produces 
them; and acts which are themselves divine 
can spring only from a life which has in it 
some elements of divineness. This surely 
was Christ’s implicit teaching; if it was not 
explicit, this was only because the scholastic 
distinction between natural virtues and 
supernatural grace had not been invented in 
his time. He recognized as divinely beauti- 
ful the natural virtue in the Samaritan who 
sacrificed his own convenience in order to 
care for the wounded traveler, in the poor 
widow who put all her substance in the 
Temple offering for the poor, in the honest 
fellow who, having found a hidden treasure, 
sold all that he had that he might buy it 
honestly. Wherever there is goodness, there 
God has been; there God’s influence is. 
There are no natural virtues which have not 
in them the witnesses of a supernatural 
grace; and there is no supernatural grace 
which does not exhibit itself in natural 
virtues, 

One swallow does not make a summer; 
one heroic act does not make a hero; one 
Christlike deed does not make a Christian. 
But the wise parent, teacher, or minister will 
not ignore or belittle such Christlike acts; 
he will, on the contrary, recognize, appreciate, 
and encourage them; for he will see in them 
the promise of a larger life in which all mo- 
tives may become Christly motives and all 
deeds Christlike deeds. 
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America in the Far East 


IV.—What Americans 
By William 


T is but half ‘‘a cycle of Cathay,” or 
| exactly thirty years, since Mutsuhito, 

the one hundred and twenty-third Mikado 
of Japan, began his reign and the era of 
Meiji or enlightened civilization. Within that 
time the hermit nation has taken a place 
among the world-powers. 

Once a sealed country, like the closed cave 
of Arabian story, the American Perry found 
the talismanic “Open Sesame.” Our Ali 
Baba made the portals unfold. Now the 
whole world is surprised at the wonders 
revealed. 

No one can accuse the latest delineators 
of Japan of a lack of appreciation. On the 
contrary, in their lush rhetoric and rank flat- 
tery, which shows ominous signs of self-de- 
ception, or of ultra-subjectiveness, rather than 
perception of truth or adherence to facts, 
there is danger of reaction. Some day the 
Japanese may be as much underrated and 
scouted as they are now overpraised by 
some. It is very certain that, whether in- 
tending it or not, the average newspaper 
correspondent and hasty tourist wishing to 
please both the Japanese themselves (who 
love “sugar and superlatives ’’) and the Occi- 
dental admirers of “ Japonism,” give what, 
when analyzed, are caricatures of truth. 
They ignore both the men and the forces 
that have made the new Japan. Some of 
these literary “‘ impressionists” seem to be so 
Japanese-mad in their rhapsodies as to sug- 
gest Titania before Bottom. In the name of 
all our inheritance, let us not cast away per- 
spective or take a Japanese poster as the 
gauge and measure of reality. 

To understand the present, we must look 
at the past. Let us have a little history. 

It is the Japan of Tokugawa days (1604- 
1868) with which our fathers and ourselves 
have been acquainted. Who were the Japan- 
ese of this time, and what was their condi- 
tion? It is quite certain that it was only 
during this period that art, literature, and 
the bloom of the spirit in civilization became 
general in the islands. In the earlier cen- 


turies only the soldier class (the Samurai) 
and the court people enjoyed comforts or 
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culture, while wealth was never great. Neither 
merchants, nor indeed any of the lower classes 
—that is, nine-tenths of the people—had any 
special rights which sword-wearers were 
bound fully to respect. The Japanese are a 
very polished people, but ages of force and 
the sword have been the teachers of polite- 
ness. 
Yet, even during this modern time, popula- 
tion having outgrown the capacity of the soil 
to furnish, food, and the science of agriculture 
and the arts of providing sustenance having 
come to the fullest possible development thea 
known, the whole nation had to enter upon a 
course of pinchingeconomy. The realities are 
setforth finely and withsympathy in Mr. Arthur 
Knapp’s “ Feudal and Modern Japan.’ Some 
of the ways and methods of this ** Crusoe of 
nations” in “cheese-paring” (though the 
Japanese never use cheese), as revealed in 
the local histories, seem as comical as they 
are pathetic. Population stood stationary 
for over a century. Infanticide was very 
No deformed child had a chance 


common. 
to live. Often the girl babies fared as in 
China. Famines were more than occasional, 


often devastating considerable regions. Dis- 
eases that can be truly called immoral were 
rampant. It would be difficult to find many 
families that were absolutely free from the 
Syphilitic taint. Rarely, if ever, could one 
look into an audience of Japanese hearers, 
even twenty-five years ago, without finding 
large numbers pockmarked. Attendance upon 
the morning hour at the medical missionary’s 
dispensary revealed ghastly pictures of dis- 
ease such as few civilized countries could 
ever show. 

In the Tokugawa prefects or divisions the 
people were fairly well off, but in the others 
the beggars were numerous and hideously 
diseased, and the lepers clamorous. Gam- 
blers abounded. I have myself hired for my 
kago, on a wintry day, porters who had gam- 
bled away every stitch of clothing. I had to 
buy rice and watch them while they ate it, 
lest they should stake and lose it. There 
was a class of people, the Eta, numbering, 
with the Hi-nin or not-human, probably a 
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million or more, who were never reckoned in 
the census, and were treated as brutes. In 
most of the great municipalities, forming 
almost a city by themselves, was a large colony 
of women reserved forimmoral use. Intoler- 
ance in religion, ruffianism under the name of 
honor, torture in the courts, and modes of 
punishment in the prison quite equal to the 
old Spanish Inquisition, formed the rule. 
The phallic cult was widespread. The most 
shockingly obscene books, pictures, and em- 
biems were exposed for sale in the shops, 
made into confectionery and crockery, car- 
ried in parades and temple festivals. The 
decencies of life, as understood even in 
China and India, to say nothing of Chris- 
tendom—and we have read what philosophers 
and zxsthetically inclined gentlemen have said 
in explanation and defense—were not very 
well understood in Japan. Nor must hermits 
be judged by Occidental standards, or even 
by themselves of A.D. 1898. Indeed, we 
believe it to be quite true that the reason 
why the average woman took her bath in the 
middle of the street was because it would 
attract less attention there than where she 
would have less room. 

It is all very different now. 

Even during the last century our seamen 
were in the waters of Nippon, for during the 
extinction of the Dutch Republic by the 
French, Captain Stewart carried under the 
Stars and Stripes the annual vessel from 
Batavia to Nagasaki for trade. Captain 
Reuben Coffin, of Nantucket, landed on the 
Bonin Islands in 1824. Then followed whale- 
hunters by the thousands. 

An American Christian gentleman first sent 
relief ships to the forbidden land in the sea, to 
take back Japanese wails to their homes. In 
1837 the American firm of C, W. King & Co. 
dispatched the ship Morrison into Yedo Bay. 
Fired upon and driven away, these good 
Samaritans encountered the same policy of 
repulsion with fire and shot at Kagoshima. 
This Mr. C. W. King, undiscouraged, wrote 
the first American book on Japan. In it he 
uttered a prophecy which we are seeing ful- 
filled: “ America is the hope of Asia beyond 
the Malay peninsula [as looked at in pre- 
Californian days eastward through Europe}, 
and her noblest efforts shall find a becoming 
theater there.” 

Nevertheless, from these exiles in the sea 
the language of Nippon was learned, and 
interpreters like Dr. S. Wells Williams 
were trained, and Japanese young men were 
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brought to the United States and educated. 
Among them were Kinzo, Manjiro, who was 
the interpreter (in the rear tent, unknown to 
Perry) in the first American treaty negotia- 
tions, and Heco, who started the first news- 
paper in Japan, the forerunner of the “ Hiogo 
News,” the “ Tokio Times,” and the “ Tokio 
Independent,” in which Messrs. Wainwright, 
E. H. House, and E. W. Eastlake have won 
journalistic honors, if not emolument. 

With continued insult and determination, 
official Japan repelled every attempt to open 
trade or to receive shipwrecked natives from 
afar or picked up on the sea. Meanwhile 
Americans were being cast ashore in Japan. 
The Yankee whalers, finding no game on the 
eastern side of their continent, were compe!led 
to weather Cape Horn and go north toward 
the polar seas, and from time to time their 
vessels foundered or went ashore. Not 
being always the best specimens of Christian 
Civilization, our tars were treated roughly 
and sometimes with needless cruelty by the 
Japanese. It was from among these sailors 
that the first teacher of English in Japan 
came forth. Ronald McDonald was born at 
a settlement which was the true fruit of our 
commerce with China—Astoria, in Oregon. 

It soon became necessary to break down 
Japanese barbarism in refusing to receive 
their own people, and to demand justice and 
secure humanity in the treatment of Ameri- 
can sailors. With firmness but without 
bloodshed, Commander Glynn, in 1848, with 
his little ten-gun brig. gave the insolent offi- 


‘cers at Nagasaki a lesson not.speedily for- 


gotten. McDougall in the Wyoming and 
Pearson in the Ta-Kiang maintained the 
American record of valor—so confessedly 
medicinal and alterative to the Japanese 
mind—at Shimonoséki in 1863 and 1864. 
The Japanese themselves are now agitating 
the matter of erecting a great monument to 
Commodore Perry. Having learned the tem- 
per of these Oriental insulars, this Rhode 
Islander actually excelled them in those elab- 
orate forms and etiquette which passed for 
morals and were made substitutes for char- 
acter inold Japan. Having himself selected 
his presents, he gave these people on the 
strand at Yokohama an object-lesson, show- 
ing them in actual operation the material 
forces of the West—the railway, locomotive 
and train, the telegraph, electric batteries, 
plows, sewing-machines, and other tools es- 
pecially the inventions of Americans. Corn- 
crackers and rice-hullers, after Colt’s revolvers, 
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were the most immediately popular, and some 
of the former are still in use in Yezo. 

Perry’s successor, Townsend Harris, with- 
out a ship or a soldier, conquered by the 
simple might of truth, piercing the hoary sys- 
tem of politics built on lies, and ripping open 
the armor of laminated deception which the 
native diplomatists then gloried in. He was 
wrong in thinking the tricky officials “the 
greatest liars on earth.” Nevertheless, it will 
be a grand day to Japan when simple truth 
becomes the basis of ordinary business trans- 
actions, the staple of the newspapers, and 
the regulating principle in etiquette and forms 
of language. Japanese freely acknowledge 
that they never had a better friend than 
Townsend Harris. His honesty and friend- 
ship stand as a true type, as we hope, of the 
abiding friendship of the United States for 
the Mikado’s empire. 

At the first opportunity offered under the 
treaty, the American missionary-teacher en- 
tered into the country. Christianity had been 
for two centuries under ban. To the common 
people the very word was a synonym with 
sorcery and plague. To the scholar and 
gentleman it was the sign of all conceivable 
dangers. The multitude, driven like sheep 
under official compulsion, streamed through 
a style trampling on the engraved copper 
image of Jesus. Each gentleman had to 
swear, “on the true faith of a Samurai,” that 
in his household was no believer in “ the 
corrupt sect.” The Buddhist priest was the 
sleuth-hound after heresy, the guardian be- 
tween the cradle and the grave against the 
feared and hated leaven which has since 1870 
remade and is remaking the nation. Open- 
ing the dispensary, he began his healing and 
cleansing work with the crowds of filthy and 
diseased humanity. What grand names are 
Simmons, Hepburn, Berry, Whitney, Harwell, 
Taylor, Cutter, McCarcee, in the medical an- 
nals of Japan! Unable to preach, the Chris- 
tian missionary became a teacher, and founded 
the very first schools of science and languages. 

We make no pretense of even mentioning 
in this paper the work done by British, 
French, Germans, Dutch, and others. It is 
an Englishman that says, “ New Japan is the 
creation of the foreign employee,” and, “ No 
less a feat than the reform of the entire edu- 
cational system was chiefly the work of a 
handful of Americans.” 

Waiting patiently till prejudice had been 
removed and the way opened, the American 
missionaries began the teaching of Western 
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learning and languages, putting into the hands 
of young men those keys that should open the 
treasures of literature, science, and civiliza- 
tion. At Nagasaki, Guido F. Verbeck organ- 
ized and taught, from 1859 to 1869, a gov- 
ernment school in which many of the men 
since eminent in reform and progressive gov- 
ernment were trained. After, in the Revolut on 
of 1868, the young men, expert with American 
rifles but inexperienced in foreign diplomacy 
and methods, had transported the Emperor 
and the national administration from Kioto 
to Tokio, they called Mr. Verbeck to be the 
head of the Imperial University and their 
adviser in that education which they declared 
to be the basis of all progress. 

It was this quiet, forceful man who 
recommended, planned, and elaborated, not 
only the system of national education, but 
also the great embassy which went around 
the world, 1872-74, and which so turned the 
minds of the leading men of Japan toward 
Western ideas and methods of progress. 
Verbeck wrought out the details, and, when 
the list was complete, found, to his delighted 
surprise, that over one-half of the elect mem- 
bers of the embassy had been his pupils. 
When the Hon. David Murray was made 
Superintendent of Education, serving for 
several years, Mr. Verbeck remained the ad- 
viser of the Cabinet in national and local 
matters. It was he who influenced the Gov- 
ernment to cease persecuting the Christians 
and to end the savagery which disgraced the 
first years of the Restoration. For a time 
he was general factotum, doing the work 
which was alterwards distributed among ex- 
pert advisers, among whom were E. Peshine 
Smith, of Rochester, in the Foreign Office, 
and General George B. Williams, of Indiana, 
who superintended the raising of loans abroad 
and the carrying out of that scheme of in- 
ternal revenue which, like the banking laws 
and coinage of Japan, was borrowed from 
America; Samuel M. Bryan founded the 
foreign postal system, personally securing 
signatures to postal treaties first with the 
United States and then with European Gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Verbeck translated into the vernacular 
for the Government the “ Code Napoleon,” 
Bluntschli’s “ Staatsrecht,” and “ The Thou- 
sand Legal Maxims,” and for the people « The 
Book of Psalms ”’—probably the best piece 
of translation ever done into the vernacular. 
Greatest of the aliens who wrought to build 
the new Japan was Guido Verbeck, 
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Other missionaries, notably S. R. Brown, ~ had no career or vocation open to her beyond 


the author of grammars and language books, 
trained some of the very first young states- 
men of New Japan. Dr. J. C. Hepburn, be- 
sides healing tens of thousands of poor peo- 
ple, made the standard dictionary on which 
all others have since been based, and, with 
helpers, completed the Bible in Japanese. Dr. 
J. C. Berry, the father of prison reform in 
Japan, also originated and was prominent in 
the work, which was practically carried out 
by Miss Richards and especially Miss Tal- 
cott, of training nurses. In the war of 1894 
Japan had a superb hospital system, with 
nine hundred trained women nurses to draw 
upon, while China actually went to war with- 
out a hospital corps. | 

Not least of all their multifarious work was 
the training of the natives in self-government 
and parliamentary procedure which hun- 
dreds of American missionaries gave to 
thousands of Japanese young men, thus pre- 
paring the nation for representative institu- 
tions. The church meetings and ecclesiasti- 
cal conventions carried on by natives, under 
American oversight, formed a school of prac- 
tical civics also. It is, therefore, no woncer 
that in the Japanese Cabinet and House of 
Commons the number of Christian men and 
church officers is out of all proportion numer- 
ous as compared with men of other religions 
or of none. 

It was a Boston merchant, Alpheus Hardy, 
who educated Neesima, and American money 
that for the most part established the Do- 
shisha University in Kioto, with its halls of 
science and theology. American teachers by 
the hundreds, and university graduates as 
professors by the score, in the private and 
Government schools and the Imperial Uni- 
versity, have molded the minds of young 
Japan. Fukuzawa, Japan’s “grand old man”’ 
and admirer of America, who will have no 


office, but directs a university and is “the - 


intellectual father of one-half of the young 
men now in office,” may almost be called a 
pupil of the United States. The Normal 
School for men and women “has been the 
work of a Kentucky gentleman, M. M. Scott, 
A.M.,” now of Honolulu. Musical education 
was introduced and established by Luther 
W. Mason, of Boston, The names of Cap- 
tain L. L. Janes, Professor Terry, Dr. J. C. 
Cutter, are but a few in the work of educa- 
tion. 

The Japanese woman, though far above 
the status of her sisters in China or India, 


that in the house or farm. One-half of 
Japan was shut off from intellectual culture, 
The coming of missionaries, with homes and 
Wives, gave an object-lesson which did indeed 
disturb the faultless and lifeless symmetry of 
old Japanese ideals. Yet they awoke also 
new hope and created new possibilities for 
the Japanese women. The names of Ameri- 
can Christian women—Hepburn, Pruyn, 
Crosby, Pearson, Straight, Bacon, Pierce, 
Buckley, Richards, Talcott, and others who 
have preached and lived the Christian doc- 
trine of the worth of woman, equally with the 
man the child of God, will not soon be for- 
gotten. Even the most vitriolic critic and 
caricaturist of missionaries, writing of them 
as “patterns of social cleanliness and de- 
corum,” has shown their mighty influence in 
purifying the Japanese home. 

All over the Empire to-day the brighter, 
the more thoughtful, the more purposeful 
faces of Japanese women are as different 
from the creations of Sir Edwin Arnold or 
Pierre Loti as can be imagined. The new 
woman in Japan, besides making a new kind 
of home, is creating a sentiment against 
polygamy and legalized prostitution. She is 
forward in reform, is helping to create a 
Christian literature, and in manifold ways is 
bringing in that better day which is steadily 
coming. The best book on Japanese girls 
and women was written by an American 
lady, Alice M. Bacon. Of the twelve best 
books on Japan by writers of all nations, as 
listed by the English Professor, B. H. Cham- 
berlain, all except one in the first half-dozen 
are by Americans. 

Even, in the almost periodical reactions, 
the outbursts of Chauvinism, the cry of 
“Japan for the Japanese,” the positive bla- 
tancy and maudlin sentimentalism of official 
emissaries who teach with authority the deri- 
vation of the Japanese direct from “the 
gods,” do not and cannot conceal the realijy 
of the good work done by the Americans. 
Christianity has galvanized moribund Buddh- 
ism into life, and compelled the priests to 
work for the good of the people. Gorged 
with Government patronage, accumulated 
wealth, and unchallenged power, Buddhism 
had ceased to grow. Its priests were sensual 
and selfish, even to a proverb; but the tre- 
mendous assaults of Christianity and its 
steady advance compelled the Jdonzes to 
searchings of hearts. Now there are many 
things in Japanese Buddhism which were 
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unknown thirty years ago, such as schools of 
science and theology, with newspapers, chari- 
table enterprises, ethical reform, and an 
entirely new atmosphere of activity. 

From the decade following the apparition 
of Perry’s peaceful armada, foreign influences 
in law, theology, medicine, the sciences, agri- 
culture, engineering, journalism, education, 
have been multifarious and ever in over- 
whelming force. There would have been no 
Japan, such as we see to-day, without the 
foreigner’s aid. One of the first to give the 
Japanese a new view of the universe, as well 
as to introduce blasting and steam-pumping 
in the mines, was Raphael Pumpelly, the 
geologist, born at Owego, N. Y., and engaged 
in 1861-63 in exploration of the island of 
Yezo. His book ‘« Across America and Asia” 
was a revelation in science, as John Lafarge’s 
chapter in it was of that Japanese art which 
Fenollosa, of Salem, Mass., has constrained 
the elect heirs to revere and preserve. This 
great island of Yezo, its mines, its coal, its 
geology, have been almost wholly exploited 
by Americans,. The capital, Sapporo, has 
been laid out like a city in the United States, 
and the railways and machinery are from the 
same country. 

With this general development, or with 
scientific work and progress in Japan, are 
associated the honored names of William 
P. Blake, Dr. Antisell, Horace Capron, 
Stuart Eldredge, Benjamin Smith Lyman, 
Henry Smith Munroe, Edward Sylvester 
Morse, C. O. Whitman, H. M. Paul, T. C. 
Mendenhall, Winfield Scott Chaplin, John C. 
Cutter, N. Willis Whitney, F. F. Jewett, 
Edward Warren Clark, M. N. Wyckoff, Will- 
iam S. Clark, J. A. L. Waddell, William 
Wheeler, D. P. Penhallow, William P. Brooks, 
Cecil H. Peabody, Ulysses Treat, Dr. Le- 
land, D. W. Ap Jones, William Wheeler, 
Joseph Ury Crawford, and scores of others, 
who must pardon the writer for sins of amis- 
sion. The whole world is indebted to the 
American Fenollosa for his success in pet- 
suading the Japanese to preserve and main- 
tain, not only their ancient treasures, but the 
native ideals and principles of their art. 

The average spectator who sees the brightly 
lacquered street-car moving rapidly along, 
by cable underneath or trolley overhead, may 
not take much interest in the power-house. 
So one sees wonderful results in Japan with- 
out thinking much of the “ Yatoi-tojin,” or 
hired foreigner. Certain little “folders,” 
which one could buy in Tokio for a cent or 
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two, giving the names and salaries of the for- 
eign employees, though perhaps beneath the 
notice of a native historian, are significant to 
the philosophical student who inquires into 
causes. 

Probably Bowditch’s “ Navigator” was 
the first American work put into Japanese, 
but whole series of our educational text-books, 
from Webster’s Spelling-Book and Diction- 
ary up through all lines of science, geographi- 
cal, historical, intellectual, and theological 
science, have been bought, read, used, trans- 
lated or adapted by the tens of thousands of 
copies. Wilson, Pinneo, Mitchell, Quacken- 
bos, Goodrich, Wayland, Haven, Potter, 
Sanders, brown, Guyot, Murray, Gray, Morse, 
Hitchcock, Jarvis, Cutter, Robinson, Perry, 
Walker, Swinton, Carey, Woolsey, Draper, 
to say nothing of American lights in theology 
and belles-lettres, are names standing for 
single books or series, and known to thou- 
sands of the Mikado’s subjects. Our politi- 
cal classics, the Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and the 
Constitution of the United States, were early 
and accurately done into Japanese. Lives 
of Washington, Franklin, Perry, and other 
Statesmen have been widely read. “The per- 
severance of Columbus, the pluck of Captain 
John Smith, the gentleness of Pocahontas, 
the endurance of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
virtues of Washington, the good sense of 
Franklin, the sturdy manhood and integrity 
of Lincoln, are oft-quoted examples” in Japan, 
writes a Japanese. The first, and for a few 
years almost the only, history of the world 
read was that by Peter Parley, whose form 
of easy English had a tremendous fascination 
for the Japanese. Indeed, until within the 
past decade it was very manifest that the. 
English style of nearly all Japanese who wrote 
English had been first modeled on the style 
of Peter Parley, the Yankee whose pen- 
name stands for a literary clan in which even 
Hawthorne was a kinsman. Better models 
and higher literature were studied, and now 
“the new book in New Japan” shows most 
decidedly the strong influence of American 
methods and authors, and hundreds of natives 
write English fluently and correctly. 

Theoretically, the national constitution of 
1889 is the gift of the Emperor to his people. 
In reality it is the definite evolution of forces 
long gathering, and taking shape and form 
chiefly from the environment and influence 
of the United States—Japan’s nearest west- 
ern neighbor, Jn the “40's, a Japanese 
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Governor, wishing to find out the rank of a 
certain American commander, asked a ship- 
wrecked American sailor, telling Jack to be- 
gin at the beginning and descend. He did 
so, and gave as the source of all authority 
“the people.” This puzzled the Japanese 
officer. Now, however, it is quite easy for 
even Cabinet officers in Tokio to understand 
how the people can be first in power, for none 
there be, or can be, but must reckon with 
popular opinion, as created by the press and 
the widespread information and the spirit of 
the age. Indeed, the last Cabinet split in 
November, 1898, on a very small rock—the 
rather too previous reference in his speech, 
by the Minister of Education, to the possi- 
bility of Japan’s becoming a republic. 

In diplomacy Americans have been first in 
showing friendship, giving help and stimulus 
and example, to the Japanese. In naval ex- 
ploits they taught needed lessons, now frankly 
acknowledged by those who received them. 
The generous work of Perry and Harris are 
well understood by the Japanese, who remem- 
ber also that our country was the first to 
make a postal and an extradition treaty, and 
also, without waiting for any precedent and 
without the approval of France, Holland, and 
Great Britain, made restitution of the Shimo- 
noséki indemnity of 1863, which money was 
expended by Japan in educational purposes. 
The United States also led the way in desire 
and determination to revise the old treaties 
in the interests of righteousness, though, to 
our shame, it resulted that Great Britain 
finally won the credit which was properly 
due to our country. John A, Bingham, as 
Premier Matsugata gladly acknowledges, per- 
sonally instructed the leaders of Japan in 
what to do and what to avoid. 

Over twenty years ago I hinted at the diffi- 
culty of a foreigner’s writing a good history 
of Japan, not so much from lack of materials 
as from psychological differences. Yet the 
domain of native thought is now fairly well 
exploited, and almost wholly by Americans. 
They have opened the minds of the Japanese 
and have shown us how they think and feel. 
Richard Hildreth, Edward H. House, Percival 
Lowell, Lafcadio Hearn, Henry T. Finck, 
John Lafarge, Arthur May Knapp, F. War- 
rington Eastlake, Alice Bacon, Edward 
Greey, Arthur C. Maclay, Edward S. Morse, 
j hn Luther Long, M. L. Gordon, Flora B. 
Harris, E. R. Scidmore, Roger Riordan, with 
S. R. Brown and J. C. Hepburn, George 
William Knox, Duane B. Simmons, J. H. 
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Wigmore, who were makers of the tools for 
analysis and vision, have photographed for 
us the Japanese soul. Leader of all in prac- 
tical mastery of the Japanese mind and will, 
and in ability to turn the heart of the nation’s 
statesmen whither he wou'd, was the late 
Guido F. Verbeck. These men have shown 
us the mental traits, revealed the philosophy 
and literature, and thus made revelation of 
the background whence the native triumphs 
of art have sprung and the flowers of genius 
and enterprise have bloomed. 

In this power to discover and measurably 
to understand the mind of the Japanese we 
discern a pledge of the ability of Americans, 
as of Englishmen, to deal successfully with - 
Asiatic people. 

What Americans have wrought in Japan 
they have succeeded in doing also in Korea. 
Here for centuries the hermit’s policy had 
been pursued of keeping out foreigners, dev- 
astating the frontiers, and restraining the 
people inside the country. Perry's peaceful 
opening of one hermit nation in 1854 was 
the model and inspiration in 1876 to Kuroda 
and Mori in luring Korea out Ui her cave by 
treaty instead of by bloodshed. In 1882 
Commodore Schufelt, in the U. S. steamer 
Swatara, after previous failures and great 
perseverance, made the first treaty of a west- 
ern nation with the Land of Morning Calm. 
Soon the white-clothed Koreans were seen 
on Broadway, President Arthur, in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, receiving on Evacuation Day 
these envoys with heads caged in horse- 
hair. In June, 1884, after the riot and coup 
d’état of December 4, when, with the hoary 
old weapons of assassination, some hasty 
reformers “‘moved a vote of censure” upon 
their enemies, the King’s Ministers, and blew 
a hurricane of reform for forty;eight hours, 
there were heads off and a batt}t-figld. Such 
attempted condensation of of evo- 
lution into a space of time between two sun- 
rises failed. 

Then an American missionary, Dr. Henry 
N. Allen, demonstrated the superiority of 
Western surgical methods. This opened the 
door. Soon followed hospitals, dispensaries, 
day-schools, churches, the translation of the 
Bible into Korean, orphanages, Sunday- 
schools, Christian literature, newspapers and 
periodicals, and the dawning of a new world 
of ideas and the making of new men and 
women. The war of 1894-5 prepared the 
way for mighty changes. The first railway 
from Chemulpo to Seoul, with its iron bridges 
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and modern equipments, and the first electric 
lights and street railways in Seoul, the ex- 
ploitation and development of the mines, have 
been begun and carried out by Americans. 
The renovation of the capital city from the 
similitude of a pig-sty to one of the brightest 
and cleanest cities in the East is the work 
of native officers who had experience in 
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Washington. In a word, the making of 
grammars and dictionaries for the mastery 
of the language, the educational system, the 
inception of railways, bridges, and other ma- 
terial enterprises, show the practical quality 
of the mind and character of Americans, and 
their ability to grapple with those new prob- 
lems which now confront us. 


The Race Problem in the South 


I.—The North Carolina Revolution Justified 
By A. J. McKelway 


Editor “ North Carolina Presbyterian,” Charlotte, N.C. 


WISH to thank The Outlook, in the 
| name of our long-suffering people in 

North Carolina, for the position it has 
taken on the Wilmington Revolution. None 
of the religious papers at the North, so far 
as I have seen them, make the distinction 
that The Outlook makes between the affair 
at Wilmington and that at Greenwood, S. C. 
You trace the trouble to the right source— 
the bestowment of unlimited suffrage upon 
those unfitted for its responsibilities. The 
point of disagreement between you and the 
Wilmington people and their defenders is 
as to the need of the “ Revolution ” when the 
wrong that had been done by the destruction 
of Home Rule for the city could soon have 
been righted by the Legislature. I believe 
that the presentation of a few facts will re- 
move that difference. 

The Sheriff of the county of New Hanover, 
which is practically the city of Wilmington, 
was a mere figurehead, utterly incompetent, 
and there is a suit now pending against him 
for having farmed out his office, contrary to 
the law of the State, to G. Z. French, whom 
the “ Independent” recently extolled. G., Z. 
French, one of the banished, owned no prop- 
erty in the city or county, and was a member 
of the carpetbag Legislature, and acknowl- 
edged on oath that he had received, as a 
member of the Legislature, several thousand 
dollars for which he did not do any work or 
give anything in exchange, All the deputies 
under French were negroes (some of them so 
ignorant that they could not read the warrants 
they were sent to serve), except one white 
man, who wasadrunkensot. The policemen 
in the heart of the town and on the principal 
streets were negroes; there were two negro 
Aldermen, a negro Register of Deeds, a negro 


deputy to the (carpetbag) Treasurer, and 
negro deputies and clerks in nearly all the 
offices of the Custom-House; while the City 
Hall, Sheriff’s office, and Register’s office 
were loafing-places for negro politicians. Two 
of the offices mentioned were filled by white 
saloon-keepers of the lowest class. 

Another point which has been overlooked 
is that the negroes are in a majority of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred in the party 
which was in power in Wilmington, and that 
the politicians who hoped to keep their favor 
and their votes were bound to obey their 
wishes and yield to their prejudices. So 
the people who owned ninety-five per cent. 
of the property were under the rule of a 
population that owned five per cent.; in 
other words, under the control of the idle 
and vicious class, drunk with the power they 
had. 

Now, it is easy to imagine the sort of 
government this would be. There were bur- 
giaries, highway robberies, or incendiary fires 
of almost nightly occurrence. Since the 
inauguration of that government there have 
been five hundred of these crimes among 
the white population of some ten thousand 
souls! One lady had her house robbed eight 
times this summer. Another was robbea 
seven times. Very few respectable houses 
escaped being robbed that did not havea 
private watchman—a functionary almost un- 
known in our Southern towns. A gentleman 
in Wilmington, an officer in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, writes: “Seven robberies 
have occurred within a stone's throw of my 
back piazza in three months, and there were 
no arrests. When I had been robbed three 
times, I ventured to tell the Chief of Police. 
He replied: ‘It’s just boys—you can’t catch 
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them,’ made no inquiries, and took no inter- 
est in the matter.” The Chief of Police 
owned no property in the city, rented a house 
for eight dollars a month, and a writ of eject- 
ment had to be served on him before he 
would pay that. Two ladies caught a negro 
man in their bedroom, and held him until 
help came. He was released on straw vond, 
and neither he nor his bond has been seen 
since. 

Ought not such a government to have 
been done away with as quickly as that could 
be accomplished? Ought it to have been 
endured a day longer than necessary? Sup- 
pose the Chinese should elect by their votes, 
in New York City, a Governor who should 
prevail upon the Legislature to change the 
charter so as to turn the city government 
over into the hands of the Chinese, owning 
five per cent. of the property, and utterly 
unfit to rule, how long would the Revolution 
be deferred ? 

Nor was this all, or even the worst. The 
effect of their fellows in places of political 
power turned the heads of the whole negro 
population—the serving class. They de- 
manded the whole of the sidewalk as a mat- 
ter of right, white women learning soon, for 
fear of insult, to step out into the street to 
avoid collision. White women were slapped 
in the face on the streets on absolutely no 
provocation. Most of the testimony as to 
the language used to refined and gentle 
women is unprintable. 

When the white people began to arm them- 
selves, for the protection which the govern- 
ment denied them, the negroes began to talk 
openly of “burning the town,” of ‘killing 
the women as they ran into the street,” the 
nurses began to threaten the safety of their 
charges, and the cooks began to hint at poi- 
soning. There was a great deal of talk of 
matches and kerosene and even dynamite. 
The churches were hotbeds for the growth 
of these murderous ideas. The negroes 
began to gather in mobs, blocking the streets, 
and the policemen were powerless. The street- 
cars were often stoned, and once or twice fired 
into, the last time just before the meeting 
of one, thousand white men called together 
on Wednesday after the election to. protect 
the interests of the city. Now mark carefully 
the course of events. It was suggested that 
the incompetent city government resign. Ex- 
cept for what followed, the suggestion would 
never have been more than that. It was 


demanded that the negro editor Manly leave 
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the city in twenty-four hours and take his 
printing-press with him. Manly had written 
an editorial charging the white women, espe- 
cially of our unprotected country districts, 
with complicity in that crime for which lynch- 
ing at the hands of a mob is usually the pun- 
ishment. Nearly the whole population of 
North Carolina is a country population 
there being no city of 30,000 inhabitants 
in the State. When it is recalled that North 
Carolina has the same area that England 
has, the comparative sparseness of its popu- 
lation may be imagined. Necessarily the 
smaller farmers have often to leave their 
women folk unprotected while they go to 
their fields. It is difficult for a Northerner 
to understand in what a horror of that crime 
our people live. In Brunswick County, ad- 
joining Wilmington, a negro brute has just 
been hanged by law for ravishing a woman. 
There was a horrible case of the assault and 
murder of a little girl in the State during the 
summer. Now, it was not merely the insult 
to our white women, but the encouragement 
of the negro brutes that Manly’s article gave, 
that was so bitterly resented. So when the 
first opportunity was given for a mass-meetiag 
the resentment broke forth. It is admitted 
that the resolution with regard to the print- 
ing outfit was an error. But the execution 
of the resolutions was left to a committee of 
twenty-five, who, by the practical abdication 
of the city government, became the only 
recognized authority in Wilmington. This 
committee conferred with some representa- 
tive negroes as to the carrying out of the 
resolutions. The negroes got Manly out of 
the way and promised to remove the printing 
outfit, but the message was not delivered 
until after the time appointed. There was 
not a policeman to be seen on the streets, 
not a representative of the law, when the 
men marched to the “ Record” office. Break- 
ing open the door, they destroyed the outfit 
(for which due reparation will be made), and 
the building caught fire. The fire was ex- 
tinguished as soon as possible. Thus far 
this was the only lawlessness—the breaking 
up of the printing-office. | 
But the city was in arms awaiting the 
result. The negroes grew excited with wild 
rumors. The firstand chief conflict occurred 
a mile away from the “ Record ” office, when a 
mob of about a hundred negroes wantonly 
opened fire on a squad of seven white men, 
wounding one of them. The white men re- 
turned the fire, and in that and two or three 
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more collisions seven negroes were killed and 
thirteen wounded, three white men being 
wounded. 

While the riot was in progress the Mayor 
called the City Council together, who con- 
fessed their impotency by resigning, one by 
one, and electing their successors from among 
the best people of the town. Then the Mayor 
resigned, and the new Board of Aldermen 
electei the man wh» had just headed the com- 
pany that destroyed the “ Record ” property. 

The truth is that a great deal more was 
accomplished than was intended at the out- 


set—just as the United States finds itself to-day 
with results achieved which itdid not contem- 
plate at the beginning of the war with Spain. 

The city has been quiet and orderly ever 
since ; business has resumed its normal con- 
ditions, and the families that were sent away 
from the city by scores for fear of impending 
trouble have returned to peaceful homes. If 
ever a revolution was justified by the results, 
this one has been; and so agrees every re- 
spectable white man in the city, Northern and 
Southern, and without regard to National 
"Alitics. 


II.—A Negro’s View 


By Kelly Miller 
Of ltloward University, Washington 


HE race problem in this country is 
rapidly reaching the acute stage of 
irritation. The recent race riots in 
the Carolinas have served to impress upon 
the minds of the American people the seri- 
ous gravity of this issue. Statesmanship is 
endeavoring, shrewdly enough, to direct the 
pubiic mind along other lines of .attention; 
philanthropy, after having almost exhausted 
its resources, is on the verge of despair. 
The proposed remedies have all failed to 
work out the fulfillment which their pro- 
pounders prophesied. The problem has not 
yielded to any of the methods of treatment, 
but has taken on added difficulties at each 
stage of the experiment. 

Of all the measures proposed for the solu- 
tion of the race problem none was relied on 
with so much confidence and assurance as the 
elective franchise. It was believed that the 
negro, if armed with the ballot, would be 
master of his own condition, and would stand 
on an equal footing with his fellow-citizens in 
the rivalry of life. The bestowal of man- 
hood suffrage upon an undeveloped race, with 
only such veneering of civilization as could 
be derived from the institution of slavery, was 
the outcome of a most perplexing situation. 
Under normal social and political conditions 
the proposition would have fallen beneath 
the weight of its own absurdity. No one 
would now think of conferring like privilege 
upon the Hindus, the Filipinos, or the Ha- 
waiians. The masses of the population of 
Europe, with centuries of inherited freedom 
and civilization behind them, are not deemed 
fit for self-government. Indeed, itis only the 
Anglo-Saxon race that has yet demonstrated 


the capacity to use this prerogative as a 
means of social and political progress. The 
Southern whites, being defeated in battle, 
and having their cherished institutions vio- 
lently upset, not unnaturally sulked in their 
tents, like Achilles before the walls of Troy. 
They were, as a whole, unwilling to make 
political affiliation with their former slaves, 
under the dictation of their recent captors. 
The unreconstructed legislatures of the South 
enacted laws for the control of the freedmen 
which were more cruel and oppressive than 
the régime of slavery from which they had 
just been delivered. It is a hopeful sign of 
progress that no Southern authority during 
the past quarter of a century has undertaken 
to defend the “ Black Codes.” The reasons 
assigned for conferring the ballot upon the 
negro were pithily, though somewhat bit- 
terly, expressed by Thaddeus Stevens: “If 
it be just, it should not be denied; if it be 
necessary, it should be adopted; if it bea 
punishment to traitors, they deserve it.” The 
last of these reasons has no force or sanction 
at the present day. Quibbling over ancient 
responsibility cannot relieve existing evils. 
The negro is clothed with the ballot as the 
just prerogative of an American citizen. He 
should use it as a means of protecting his own 
interests, and as a lever to uplift his race. 

In marshaling his political forces in solid 
phalanx against the: intelligence, discipline, 
and material substance of the South, the 
negro has, to a great degree, nullified the 
beneficent intendment of his own franchise. 
If the reconstruction régime was made neces- 
sary by the apathy of Southern whites, its 
speedy overthrow was made no less certain 
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by the stern logic of events. The failure was 
as inevitable as the experiment. The reaction 
was so violent that the negro has not yet 
regained his normal status. Not only has he 
been deprived of all political power, but he 
does not exercise the slightest influence upon 
governmental affairs. The utter helplessness 
of the colored race, when it comes to a 
matter of open contest, was fully illustrated 
in the recent conflict at Wilmington. The 
negroes and their white managers constituted 
three-fifths of the population; they controlled 
the local machinery; the State governmes’. 
was in the hands of their friends, and the 
National Administration was of their own 
political p *suasion—and yet they were as 
chaff before te wild wind, against the deter- 
mination of the stronger race to regain local 
sovereignty. 

It is useless to expect outside interference. 
The recent Spanish war has obliterated the 
last vestige of sectional animosities ; hence- 
forth the line of cleavage will no longer per- 
petuate the memory of two great surveyors. 
It is true that any injured people have the 
right to hold up atrocities and their perpe- 
trators to the horror of mankind. Thereis a 
general code of humane conduct whose en- 
forcement the law of human charity demands. 
But the world is no longer interested in con- 
ferring political privileges upon people who 
have not the ability to maintain them. The 
negro should use his vote to advance his own 
interest as best he can under the circum- 
stances. The ballot is the American’s weapon 
of defense. The world despises a race which, 
though armed with the defensive equipment 
of manhood, yet adopts the lachrymal wail of 
the child. 

Professor Simon Newcomb, who, in addi- 
tion to being America’s most eminent astron- 
omer and mathematician, preserves a lively 
interest in questions of social and general 
interest, epitomized the situation more than 
twenty years ago: “ The first test of good 
government is the protection which it affords 
to life and property; the most effective 
friends of the negro are those who can so 
manage that this object shall be attained by 
the vote of the negro.” The problem rests 


to-day just where it stood in 1877, when these 
words were uttered. As the negro cannot be 
deprived of his vote, how can he utilize it? 
The political status of the race cannot be 
affected except by a constitutional amend- 
ment, which requires a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress and the indorsement of 
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three-fourths of the State legislatures. When 
we consider that the effective colored vote 
constitutes the decisive factor in a majority 
of the States, the impossibility of the meas- 
ure becomes so manifest as to make its sug- 
gestion ridiculous. The American people 
may make mistakes, but they take no steps 
backward, 

The proposition to reduce the Congres- 
sional representation of the Southern States 
furnishes no relief so far as the colored race 
is concerned. Congress has the power, if it 
has the inclination, to enforce the observance 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; but there 
can be no consistency in condoning the viola- 
tion of one constitutional provision in order 
to enforce another. This proposition does 
not touch the vital question. It makes little 
or no difference whether the race has few or 
many qualified voters, so long as these votes 
do not impress any influence upon matters of 
government and state. The negro cannot 
surrender the elective franchise, even if he 
would, Our government is a representative 
one; even a black slave possessed three-fifths 
of the representative value of a white free- 
man. To withhold from the negro as a free- 
man the political importance which was con- 
ceded to him as a slave would be a burlesque 
upon free institutions. 

In those communities where the colored 
race constitutes the majority or even a large. 
fraction of the population, it is placed between 
two alternative perplexities of political action. 
On the one hand, if it attempts to wield the 
political influence due to numerical weight, 
the bitter antagonism of the whites not only 
obliterates it from all governmental affairs, 
but also retards its general progress. On the 
other hand, if left alone, the ignorant masses 
would inevitably be dominated by rascality, 
incompetency, and corruption ; and, like blind 
Samson, would pull down the pillars of the 
temple of state, involving themselves and 
their neighbors in a common ruin. Under 
such circumstances the negro should yield, 
by whatever compact or regulation necessary, 
the controlling political influence to which 
his numerical weight entitles him. He should 
adopt the policy of self-effacement as a con- 
trolling political factor. In its backward 
state of development, the race is not yet pre- 
pared to direct governmental and administra- 
tive affairs. It is true that even savages do 
govern themselves after their own fashion; 
still, we know that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
set the only type and standard of government 
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that will be tolerated within the limits of 
their domain. As Macaulay has pointed out, 
a people can gain experience in political affairs 
only by exercising governmental functions. 
But, under the present plan of procedure, as 
we have seen, the colored man is wholly 
eliminated; and his political progress is im- 
possible. The attempt on the part of the 
negro to exercise his political franchise and 
to exert his numerical weight of influence 
engenders such animosities on the part of 
the whites that all of his claims are nullified. 
Abstract rights count for little against preju- 
dice and passion when allied with power. 
We must deal with men as they are, and not 
as we think they oughtto be. When the cry 
of “negro domination” is raised, the poor 
negro is as helpless as the lamb against the 
onslaught of the wolf. Some persons attempt 
to demonstrate by a long array of facts and 
arguments that “negro domination ” is impos- 
sible. They make the mistake of supposing 
that the expression is used with the ordinary 
significance of language. This is not, how- 
ever, a lexical term, subject to exact defini- 
tion and meaning, but a racial shibboleth 
whose potency is wholly independent of its 
rational import. You can no more weaken 
the power of a shibboleth by scientific analy- 
sis or logical disquisition than you can deter- 
mine the significance of our Natipnal flag by 
the fabric and dye-stuffs which enter into its 
composition. 

Thirty years of experience has shown that 
the negro cannot profit by his franchise so 
long as he uses it to maintain political organ- 
izations composed wholly or mainly of colored 
men. When political and race issues be- 


_ come identical, it is a most unfortunate coinci- 


dence for the negro. The two should be 
kept as far apart as possible. If the negro 
would make any use whatever of his franchise 
under existing conditions, he must choose 
his political affiliation so that the significance 
of his vote cannot be divined from the color 
of the voter. Solidity of the blacks invites 
solidity of the whites; and there can be no 
doubt of the outcome of such alignment. 
This policy would require the abandonment 
of long-standing political alliance. There is 
nothing sacred or hallowed about political 
parties. They are only machines to carry 
out the wishes of the people ; and when they 
fail of this function, they should be remod- 


_eled to meet existing demands or rejected 


altogether. There is no psychological reason 
why the negro should eternally adhere to any 


political organization, unless it can secure to 
him the beneficent ends of good government, 
local as wellas national. We live in an age 
when political issues are shifting with almost 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. So long as a great 
party based its policy upon those principles 
which concerned the vital needs of the negro 
race, it was but natural that the negro should 
embrace its tenets. But tariff and trade, the 
relative coinage value of the precious metals, 
commercial policy, and territorial expansion, 
do not necessarily demand racial solidarity. 
The negro has paid in full whatever debt of 
gratitude he may have owed his old political 
friends. He was the passive cause of the 
origin and initial triumph of the party which 
gave him freedom, and for thirty years has 
been an active and effective factor in its con- 
tinuance in power. The best way by which 
the race can continue to serve this party is 
for fully half of them to leave it. 

The chief use of suffrage is to secure salu- 
tary local and general regulations, which 
guarantee security to the individual in his 
daily pursuits and the enjoyment of the fruits 
of his own industry. These things the colored 
race cannot secure by political solidarity. 
Common sense as well as an enlightened 
view of their own self-interest would dictate 
to colored men in the South to vote for local 
men and measures best suited to serve the 
interests of their several communities. The 
locality from which a man derives his liveli- 
hood should command his highest devotion. 
Why should a colored voter in Mississippi or 
Alabama manifest a greater interest in New 
York and Massachusetts than in the material 
welfare of his own State? The indifference 
of the negro voter to the substantial interests 
of the community from which he derives his 
livelihood has, as much as anything else, fur- 
nished excuse for the white race to deprive 
him of power, by whatever means deemed 
necessary. 

The better element of the South, after re- 
covery from the first revulsion of feeling due 
to the violent overthrow of long-established 
conditions, has ever been willing to combine 
with the negro to advance the common inter- 
est of the section. In the Democratic Con- 
vention of South Carolina in 1876 the propo- 
sition to unite with the negroes to elect a 
Republican Governor was defeated by only 
five or six votes out of a total of more than 
one hundred and fifty members. As early 
as 1867 General Wade Hampton urged the 
negroes to unite with the better element of 
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the whites, and openly advocated a qualified 
suffrage for the blacks. Again, in 1895, the 
same distinguished Southerner writes: “I, 
for one, am willing to trust the negroes. They 
ask only the right guaranteed them by the 
Constitution of the United States and that of 
our own State. ‘Corruption wins not more 
than honesty.’ 
for defeat on that line is better than victory 
by fraud.” 

In speaking of the time when political 
division will not follow racial lines, the late 


Senator Lamar said: “ The use of his [the . 


negro’s] vote will then be the exercise of his 
individual intelligence, and he will find friends 
on all sides willing and anxious to enlighten 
and influence him, and to sustain him in his 
decisions.” By competing for control of gov- 
ernmental affairs, the negro has made it 
possible for the whites to gain possession, 
not by means of his aid, but in spite of his 
feeble opposition. Thus he has lost a most 
valuable opportunity to make his franchise 
effective. Those who are in control of affairs 
are in no wise obligated to him for their ele- 
vation; and in fpaming legislation and ad- 
ministering the the negroes are not re- 
garded as constituents whose demands are to 
be heeded and whose interests are to be con- 
served, but as subjects who are to be gov- 
erned according to the imperious will of the 
ruling class. No legislature would dare enact 
odious laws against any element of a commu- 
nity if its continuance in power depended in 
the slightest degree upon the suffrage of 
those whose interests are affected. The in- 
judicious policy which the race has pursued 
under the direction of its leaders, to whom 
personal emolument seemed to be the chief 
object of government, has enabled the whites 
to gain exclusive control and to perpetuate 
their authority under the semblance of fair- 
ness. It will require the wisest and most 
judicious procedure to regain the opportunity 
which has thus been lost, though, Jet us hope, 
not irretrievably. 

The English are justly extolled for the 
equitable and beneficent regulations which 
they establish for the welfare of the unde- 
veloped races with whom they have to deal. 
This is made possible by their theory of 
government, according to which the control- 
ling influence resides in the English race; and 
consequently they are spared the struggle 
with the general population for political 
supremacy. 

It is only by self-effacement, as a controlling 
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factor, that the negro will be enabled to im- 
press any influence upon the political equa- 
tion. So long as he continues to compete 
for sovereignty, he will be eliminated in all 
capacities and his influence reduced to 
naught. The adoption of this policy would 
doubtless lead to the retirement of a large 
class of politicians who maintain party organ- 
izations, dictate nominations with no hope of 
election, manipulate National delegates with 
a view to securing the crumbs which fall from 
the table of official favor, and whose chief 
ambition is to be appointed as the political 
receivers of the colored race. But all of the 
vital interests of the people would be en- 
hanced. The white race is bound to rule, 
whether the negro consents or not. By 
according his consent the colored man would 
be in a better position to secure a just and 
equitable rule. 

~ If sovereignty is assured, it would be com- 
paratively easy to convince the white race of 
the impolicy of excluding half of the popula- 
tion from all participation in government, and 
thus perpetuating an aggrieved class which 
may rise up in the future to trouble them. 
The better element of the South regrets 
deeply the methods of fraud and violence by 
which white supremacy is secured, knowing 
full well that the South is thus sowing the seeds 
of corruption and attainture of blood, whose 
harvest of evil will be more deplorable than 
the calamity which it is sought to subvert. 


- Such procedure is extenuated only under the 


plea of stern necessity. 

The crime, murder, violence, and lawless- 
ness which are daily disgracing the South 
are unsurpassed in the frequency of occur- 
rence, length of duration, and atrocity of per- 
petration by like occurrences in any other 
part of the civilized world. It is sometimes 
said that the white race rules by divine right. 
If this be so, it can be said in all reverence 
that Providence has of late grown rather 
careless as to the choice of agents. The 
doctrine of “ the divine right of race” is no 
more sacred than its ancient and decrepit 
relative, “ the divine right of kings.” Both 
must be submitted to the common-sense test 
of practical fitness and éfficiency. Let the 
white race prove its right to rule by ruling 
right. But, howsoever this may be, the 
negroes can more surely secure relief from 
the evils which they so grievously deplore by 
using their franchise in harmony with the 
inevitable order of things, than by foolishly 
permitting themselves to be dealt with as a 
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subdued people whose behests need not be 
heeded and whose interests are dependent 
upon the caprice of the ruling race. 

Many object to the position here assumed 
on the ground that the suggested course of 
procedure would be unmanly, and that a 
people who surrender their rights can hardly 
regain them. The race is not urged to sur- 
render its rights, but to make a sensible use 
of them. It is no more unmanly to yield the 
controlling influence in political matters to 
the substantial and responsible element in the 
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South than to make like concession to the 
handful of white men who have manipulated 
the political action of the race since the days 
of emancipation. The regnancy of the few 
white politicians over negro masses is the 
highest evidence of the dominant character 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. In conceding the 
controlling influence to those who can render 
him the greatest service, the negro shows 
himself to be no whit less manly, but a great 
deal more sensible. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


God’s Glory in Christ’s Face’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Seeing it is God, that said, Light shall shine out of 
darkness, who shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.—2 Corinthians 1v., 6. 


. i: verse may be read in a slightly 
different form, and one which will 
perhaps give more clearly what 

seems to me to be the meaning of the Apostle: 

“ God—he who said, Light, shine out of dark- 

ness—hath shined in our hearts, to give the 

iJlumination which comes from our recognition 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

In the beginning the world was without 
form, and void, and darkness brooded over 
the face of the waters; and God said, Light 
be, and light was. Paul, looking back to this 
earliest story of creation, finds in it a parable 
of the new creation. The moral world was 
in chaos, and darkness brooded over the face 
of it, and God again said, Light be, and light 
was: in neither case flashing instantly and 
dissipating the darkness, and in twenty-four 
hours bringing the day, but working its way 
through the darkness, finding its paths amidst 
the darkness, rolling the thick darkness like 
great curtains aside ; little by little separating 
the waters that were beneath from the waters 
that were above; little by little making the 
desert to bloom and blossom like the rose; 
in the spiritual creation as in the physical 
creation, age after age, century after century 
passing away and the new-created world 
growing up—not springing up—growing up at 

God’s command. This is what Christ has 

brought into the world: Light, where dark- 

ness brooded; illumination and order, where 
was night and chaos. 
Consider the chaos of this world, with no 


1Sermon preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
N. ¥., Sunday morning, December 11, 1898 ’ 


knowledge of God. It is difficult to do it- 
You have been brought up in an atmosphere 
radiant with the knowledgeof God. Whether 
you believe in what is called the divinity of 
Jesus Christ or not, you have gotten all your 
ideas of God from Jesus Christ. Not all 
your imoressions, not all your inspiration, but 
your definitions, your thought-impressions; 
they are not Mohammedan, they are not 
pagan, they are not Jewish, they are Chris- 
tian. It is difficult to understand what is 
the mental and moral chaos where the lhght 
which streams from the Christ has not 
come; and yet we need not go back to 
Roman history or Grecian history or Scan- 
dinavian history to find that darkness. There 
are pagans still living, and pagans just passed 
away who lived in the midst of a Christian 
community, who interpret that darkness for 
us; some of them noble pagans, some of 
them intellectual pagans,some of them pa- 
gans of splendid quality. One will suffice for 
many. Says John Stuart Mill: 

These, then, are the net results of Natural 
Theology on the question of the divine attributes. 
A Being of great but limited power, how or by 
what limited we cannot even conjecture; of great 
and perhaps unlimited intelligence, but perhaps, 
also, more narrowly limited than his power: who 
desires, and pays some regard to, the happiness 
of his creatures, but who seems to have other 
motives of action which he cares more for, and 
who can hardly be supposed to have created the 
universe for that purpose alone. Such is the 
Deity whom Natural Religion points to; and any 
idea of God more captivating than this comes 
only from human wishes, or from the teaching 
of either real or imaginary revelation." 

A God of limited power, a God of limited 
intelligence, a God of limited love—.this is 


+ Joho Stuart Mill, “ Three Essays on Religion,” p. 1%, + 
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the definition which the modern pagan who 
sets Jesus Christ aside gives us as the net 
result of a Christless theology. If this were 
all, it might be endurable. This is all in the 
mind of a clear, cold, crystalline philosopher ; 
but most men are not clear, cold, crystalline 
philosophers; their philosophy intermingles 
with their passions, their desires, their aspi- 
rations. Mingle this conception of an un- 
known God whom we cannot understand, 
and who stands in no personal relations to 
us (or at least in none that are comprehensible 
to us), with the sensual and pleasure-loving 
nature, and what do you get? “There is 
no responsibility except to my fellow-man ; 
there is no duty owed except to my neigh- 
bor; there is no help to be had from any 
one except from my neighbor; let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Mingle 
it with the eager nature that cannot be 
satisfied to remain in ignorance, that looks 
on the dark mystery of life, and throws 
out a search-light, only to discover fog still 
further on, and you get the results of the 
quest in the eager anxiety, the perpetual in- 
tellectual dissatisfaction, the longing always 
unsatisfied. Mingle it with conscience; let 
the man say to himself, 1 am wrong and I 
have done wrong; let him know that he is 
wrong and has done wrong, and let him 
look out upon this unknown Being of lim- 


ited intelligence, of limited power, and of: 


limited benevolence, and think that he must 
by and by come into His presence and an- 
swer to Him, and you get adread such as 
no man brought up in a Christian atmos- 
phere can well imagine, a dread of God 
that hangs like a pall over life, a dread 


which finds its interpretation in more than 


one pagan poet, a dread that haunts the 
life and makes death horrible, a dread that 
perverts religion and makes it a perpetual 
and unavailing sacrifice to placate the wrath 
of the awful and the unknown Deity. Or 
mingle it with stolidity, and you get the 
fatalism of the Turk: “ What is, will be; 
no prayers, no skill, can avail to change 
the fates that fix the future; there is noth- 
ing to do but submit.” Or mingle it with 
pride, and you get in splendid and awful 
utterances the challenge of defiance to the 
unknown God: “-Be thou who thou art, do 
thou what thou wilt, I am still master of my 
own destiny; I will take what thou canst give 
me, but I defy thee to the end.” Defiance, 
fatalism, dread, unsatisfied quest, or sensual 
indifference—this is the fruit (I meant to 
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have brought some readings from the poets 
to illustrate it, but I knew the time would 
be inadequate) of the chaos and the dark- 
ness of the life in which there is no light from 
the Christ. 

Again I say, you cannot tell what it is, 
you who live in a Christian land. One tree 
reaches out its branches, takes the pattering 
rain and is refreshed, and to another tree no 
rain comes, but conduits bring the water 
from the mountain which has its streams fed 
by the same rain-cloud, and the tree’s roots 
suck it up. There are some men in the com- 
munity who suck up their life from Christ 
through the root and know it not; and there 
aré some who take it on their boughs and 
lift their voices up and thank him; but who- 
soever has the illumination has it, whether 
or not he knows how it comes; whosoever 
drinks the water of life drinks it, whether 
he takes it understandingly or not under- 
standingly. 

Now, this man to whom God is an unknown 
being, with limited intelligence, with limited 
power, with limited love, this man who has 
defied him, or this man who has in despair 
submitted to him, or this man who has dreaded 
and endeavored to placate him, or this man 
who has sought for him and could not find 
him, or this man who has said, There is 
no God I need care for, let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die-—this man begins to 
read the Gospel. He reads the story of 
this life of Jesus; he is drawn toward it; he 
says to himself, This is a beautiful life; a 
vision perhaps, a myth perhaps, dressed up 
by subsequent devotees—I know not—but it 
is a beautiful life; of course it is impracti- 
cable; men cannot live sucha life; but it is a 
beautiful life. He begins to try a little to 
live this life; he begins to consider it, he 
begins to wonder if there is something more 
than human in it; and the vision, the dream, 
the impossible conception, begins to seek 
entrance into his mind. Can it be? Has 
this unknown God, whose intelligence I can- 
not understand, whose power I cannot com- 
prehend, whose life is so shrouded in mystery 
and so darkened by tears—is it possible 
that he has really come to fill one human 
life full of himself, that I might understand 
him? Not his power—that still is beyond 
me; not his knowledge—that still is be 
yond me; but that I might understand at 
least the nature of his love. Is it possible? 
Oh, it cannot be; this news is too good to 
be true. 
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And still he wonders and still he questions 
with himself, and little by little he comes to 
believe, or perhaps with some sudden flash 
of light the thought is brought to him, and he 
does believe. This God whose intelligence I 
cannot fathom, this God whose power I cannot 
comprehend, has entered into human life, has 
walked as a man among men, in order that I 
might know the truth and that it could be 
known. Can you conceive what it would 
be to you if all your life you had dreaded an 
awful God, or bowed before a fateful God, or 
defied a hated God, or sought a hiding God, 
and then suddenly the curtain were reft aside 
and you saw this luminous figure of the living 
Christ, and over his head were written the 
words, This is thy God, O man? Whenman 
sees this, he says, The things I thought were 
divine are not divine. He has worshiped 
lineage, family, blood: but this Man came 
into life without’ a father, went through life 
with the stain of a suspected birth upon him, 
and left no family behind him. He has 
thought great possessions were divine, and 
that this awful God, this hated God, this 
strange and hiding God at least, owned the 
universe: but here is a God owning not so 
much as a bed whereon he can lay his head. 
He has thought of God as one great power, 
who is omnipotent, who hurls the thunder- 
bolts, who does what he will: here is God 
no stronger than man, nor quite so strong 
as many men. He has thought of God as 
wonderful in intelligence, knowing, if not all 
things, far more than all others: but here is 
God as limited in his wisdom as the men 
about him, knowing no more of geography, no 
more of history, no more of all the ordinary 
affairs of life than others. 

What is God? Power? No. Knowledge? 
No. Possession? No. What is God? Love. 
For here is One without power, and without 
intelligence, and without possession more 
than other men, even less than many ; not so 
great a philosopher as Plato, not so powerful 
as Nero, not so rich as Croesus, but God. 
Why? Because he loved as Nero never 
knew how to love, nor Plato, nor Croesus, nor 
any man, nor any woman. Who is God? 
Love: it is love that has come. What is 
divine ? Pity, compassion, sacrifice, love. 

A boy grows up in a Puritan household, 
under Puritan training; he has read his 
Bible, he has attended church, he has heard 
sermons, though not listened to them ; he has 
been at Sunday-school ; he has really, honestly 
tried to do right; he has been, on the whole, 


avery conscientious little Jew without know- 
ing it. He has believed in God, he has 
read the text, Thou, God, seest me, and, 
oh! how he has wished that God did not; 
he has been afraid to answer to God; he 
has dreaded the time when he shall stand 
before God's judgment seat; all religion has 
been awful to him; and yet he has been con- 
scientious and has tried to do right, and 
has half thought at times that he was a 
Christian; but he was only a conscientious 
little Jew. Presently this truth that the 
glory of God is the glory of love, and that it 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ, begins to 
illuminate the chaos of his mind and clear 
away the darkness that dogs his footsteps 
and shrouds his future pathway. He used 
to think of God as a great King sitting upon a 
great white throne, and he tried to send his 
prayers up thither; but now, when he kneels 
to pray, he first reads something from the Gos- 
pels, then forms the picture of Jesus and sits 
down by the side of the man and talks with him ; 
and it is very easy. He used to think of God 
as a great, omniscient Being, who knew him 
as the detective police know and dog the 
footsteps of a criminal; but now he reads the 
story of a God who has wrestled with temp- 
tation, who has known sorrow, who has un- 
derstood what it was to have all human 
experiences. His philosophy is shaken; he 
cannot understand it; he is still puzzled, 
though now and then he gets a little light 
from a figure here and there. He reads those 
letters of Dodgson to the little children, and 
he sees how this great mathematician did not 
merely talk to children, but shared the chil- 
dren’s life, felt their enthusiasms, understood 
their imaginations, saw their grotesque figures, 
was a child with children; and he says, My 
God has come so to me—a writer in a lan- 
guage I can understand; one who sees all 
the grotesqueness I see, all the little things I 
see; one who understands my life as I under- 
stand it. I can understand him, for he is at 
my side; he can understand me, for he has 
entered into my life. We mutually under- 
stand each other; he is no longer an unknown 
God; we are friends, we are companions. 
This boy no longer goes up to the great 
white throne after his God; he no longer 
projects into the future life a day of judg- 
ment; his God is here; he was here once, he 
is here still. The veiled, invisible figure that 
is always walking through life, always sitting 
at all men’s side—always, in all times---was 
for one moment made so clear that you and I 
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could see him, and then was hidden; but he 
is still here. There is no home where love is 
centered and cradled in which he does not sit 
as he sat at the home of Mary and Martha 
and Lazarus, whom he loved; and there is no 
home where sorrow and tears have entered 
into which he does not come, saying, There 
is no death; he that liveth and believeth in 
me can never die. There is no man beating 
upon his breast and crying out, O thou un- 
known God, have mercy on me a sinner! to 
whom he does not say, Thou art justified 
better and more than the proud man who 
thought he was righteous. And there is no 
sin-stricken woman fallen so low that no hu- 
man hand is outreached to help her to whom 
he does not say, Arise, go in peace; thy sins 
are forgiven thee. The figure is always here; 
the incarnation is perpetual. 

Now he comes back to John Stuart Mill, 
and he says, John Stuart Mill is right; God 
desires the happiness of his children, but 
there are other things he desires more. And 
then he asks his own father-heart, What do 
you want most for your children—happiness ? 
Oh, no, I would like that they should be 
happy, but not that. What do you want for 
your nation—great prosperity? I would like 
great prosperity, but not chiefly that. I want 
a righteous nation; prosperous it may be. 
I want a pure boy; happy he may be. It is 
purity, truth, righteousness, character, that I 
want in my friend, my son, mynation. There 
are things, God says, greater than happiness; 
and he is willing to suffer himself and, what 
is harder for him, he is willing to make me 
suffer, in order that he may give me character. 
And so the great mystery of suffering is still 
a fystery; but now it is not a mystery of 
dread, not a mystery of fate, not a mystery of 
human selfishness, not a mystery of possible 
indifference; it is a mystery of love, so great, 
so deep, so large, so strong, that | cannot 
yet enter into it. It is still a mystery, but it 
is like the clouds that hang on the western 
horizon when the sun shines on them and 
makes them golden mystery, glad mystery. 
And even the greater mystery of temptation 
and of sin begins to get illumination; and 
this boy who was a little Jew, because he was 
a little heathen, without knowing it, is com- 
ing to see the glory of love, that is, the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

He begins to see that the only way to be 
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virtuous is to wrestle with temptation and 
take the chance of sin. He begins to see 
that the world with sin in it, and wrestling 
with temptation, is better than a world that 
had no sin in it and no wrestling with tempta- 
tion, and, therefore, no virtue and no man- 
hood. He begins to see that this God, the 
one whom he follows, the one whom he wor- 
ships, whom he loves, who is above all others 
and Seyond all others, this very God has 
known in his human life what it is to wrestle 
with temptation—never thrown by it, always 
victorious over it; and when he comes to 
look into the grave made luminous by the 
white figure of him that lay there, and to bid 
a father and a brother good-by, and they go 
from him, they go not into the grave but 
through it; and when he comes to look for- 
ward to the time when he also shall go, when 
the tabernacle of this body shall drop off, he 
says, To depart and be with Christ is far 
better. 

Oh, my friends, would to God I could make 
you all know the illumination of heart and 
life that comes into the soul of one that sees, 
even dimly and imperfectly, as through a 
cloud, the glory of God as in the face of Jesus 
Christ; but if I could, oh, if I could! it does 
seem to me that there would not be one man or 
one woman in all this congregation who would 
not say, Give me that light; I will follow 
where it leads me, through cross and grave 
to glory. And when I look on the faces of 
such a congregation as this, and long to tell 
of that illumination which comes from the 
recognition of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ, it seems to me I understand 
a little, just a very little, of the yearning of 
the last prayer of Christ—“ that they may 
see my glory which I had with the Father 
before the world was,” the glory which the 
Father had with the Christ while the world 
was, 


Thou who didst in the beginning say, 
Light be, and light was, Thou who eighteen 
centuries ago did say to the darkened world, 
Light be, and light began to dawn upon it, to 
every troubled, sorrowing, perplexed heart 
here would we give this message, would we 
bring from Thee this word. Light of the 
World, shine into their hearts and into all 
hearts. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
Amen. 
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Books and Authors 


Paul the Man' 


Dr. Cone’s work treats Paul in the three 
aspects mentioned in the title-page, in a 
broad manner, with considerable freshness 
of thought, and with evidence of no little 
critical acumen in detailed scholarship both 
on questions of date and authorship and on 
questions of textualinterpretation. Dr. Cone’s 
point of view is, however, quite different from 
ours. He apparently does not regard Ephe- 
sians or Colossians as Paul’s; we think that 
both external and internal evidence make 
it quite clear that both are Pauline. Dr. 
Cone apparently regards the Book of Acts 
as unhistorical; we agree with Professor 
Ramsay and Professor McGiffert that “it 
was composed under St. Pauls own influ- 
ence,” and much of it from “ notes of travel 
written by one of Paul’s own companions, 
who was a participant in the events which 
he records.” Dr. Cone apparently not only 
regards the story in the Book of Acts concern- 
ing the objective phenomena which accom- 
panied the conversion of Paul as incredible, 
but the instantaneousness of the change itself 
as something to be not merely explained as 
due in part to precedent experiences, but to 
be explained away. We agree with Profes- 
sor Jowett that “there is no fact in history 
more certain or undisputed than that, in some 
way or other, by an inward vision or revela- 
tion of the Lord, or by an outward miraculous 
appearance, as he was going to Damascus, 


‘the Apostle was suddenly converted from 


being a persecutor to become a preacher of 
the Gospel.” Dr. Cone thinks it a sufficient 
reason for rejecting Paul’s authorship of 
Second Thessalonians that some phrases in 
it are seemingly inconsistent with some 
phrases in First Thessalonians. We think 
it was distinctly characteristic of a man of 
Paul’s fervid and oratorical temperament to 
regard “consistency as the vice of small 
minds ;” and like him, if he found that one 
letter had been so understood as to be doing 
injury, to write a second in order to correct 
the evil, with entire indifference to the question 
whether or not it would appear to the reader 
to be consistent with the preceding one. Dr. 
Cone acknowledges that Paul’s doctrine is 
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not “to be regarded as a system, the different 
parts of which can be related to one another 
under the notion of dependence or develop- 
ment;” but he proceeds to treat it as a system, 
and Paul’s letters as so many volumes in a 
work on systematic theology, and to bring 
together quotations from different letters with- 
out any consideration of the persons to whom 
or the object with which the letters were sev- 
erally written. We believe that truth dawned 
gradually on Paul’s mind, as it generally does 
on the mind of man, that his own conception 
of Christianity was in some important re- 
spects different when he wrote the letters 
to the Ephesians and the Colossians from that 
awhich he entertained when he wrote to the 
Thessalonians, and that the aspect presented 
in the different letters is still more widely 
different because of the different audiences 
addressed and the different objects which 
the Apostle had in view. Dr. Cone assumes, 
in the main, the accuracy of the interpretation 
which has attributed to Paul the authorship 
of scholastic theology, though he does not 
accept the theology. Thus, he says, in- 
terpreting Paul’s view of law and faith: “ As 
the representative of the race, Christ paid 
this penalty of death (for sin) once and for 
all. As many as have faith in this atone- 
ment become free from the law, of which 
Christ is ‘the end to every one that believ- 
eth,’ and are made partakers of the new 
righteousness, which is not of works but of 
faith. This is the doctrinal kernel of the 
Apostle’s gospel.”” We think it would be 
impossible for Dr. Cone to indicate a single 
passage in Paul’s writings which indicates 
that man is made free from the law by “ faith 
in this atonement ;” and though there may be 
more color for the other statement that, 
according to Paul, Christ paid the penalty of 
death once for all, we think it clear that Paul 
held that no man is saved by the death 
of Christ except as he shares that death 
with him, except as he is really dead to sin 
and alive, by a new birth, to righteousness. 
Paul held that man is saved from sin, 
not by trying to do right, nor yet by being 
absolved from the necessity of doing right 
because some one else has done right for 
him; but by receiving through faith, from 
God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, the free 
gift of life, from which new life, freely given 
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and freely received, righteousness of conduct 
will flow as spontaneously as the river Jordan 
from the spring which feeds it. In short, to 
those familiar with the interpretation of Paul 
afforded by forensic theology, this volume 
will give little new light on the meaning 
which has been imputed to the Apostle, 
though it will tend to make them reject both 
the system and its supposed author; to those 
familiar with the writings of Matthew Arnold, 
A. Sabatier, Professor Ramsay, Dr. Jowett, 
and Dean Stanley, Dr. Cone’s criticisms of 
Paul’s doctrine will be ineffective, for such 
readers will have learned to find in Paul’s 
writing a much simpler, more rational, and 
more spiritual Gospel than Dr, Cone finds it. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the two weeks ending Decem- 
ber 16. Prices will be found under the head of Books 
Received in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supple- 
mented by fuller reviews of the more important works. } 


HISTORY 
Mr. Edgar Sanderson, a Cambridge (Eng- 
land) scholar, has written a History of the 
World for the “ Concise Knowledge Library.” 
It is rather a narrative than a compendium, 
for great pains have been taken to make it 
broad and readable in treatment. The record 
comes down to 1898, including even the end 
of the war with Spain. We find that the 
author has made for himself an excellent 
scale of proportion and perspective; the his- 
tery is neither too condensed nor too loosely 
written. Inquiries are often made by our 
readers for a universal history; in many im- 
portant particulars this answers the purpose 
capitally. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
Among the lighter and more popular works 
upon Egyptian art and history is Mr. Walter 
Scott Perry’s Egypt, the Land of the Temple 
Builders. Mr. Scott has the easy style of 
a practiced lecturer, and the book is amply 
illustrated with half-tone prints taken from 
photographs obtained,.we presume, by the 
author himself. At any rate, the pictures are 
not those we have seen in any other books. 
The book conveys the impression that the 
author is talking to us from a set of his own 
stereopticon slides. The effect is not un- 
pleasant, and the account has a quick move- 
ment. The serious student in Egy 
will not find much to interest him in the 
pages, but the average reader, who does not 
desire to go too deeply into the subject, will 
find, we should say, just what is to his 
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There are a hundred and twenty-seven full- 
page illustrations, which make the work a 
picture-book of Egyptian art. In obtaining 
these pictures a point of view was, without 
exception, uncommonly well chosen to bring 
out the sculptures in relief. Therefore the 
book is well adapted to fulfill its purpose. 
(Prang Educational Company, Boston.) 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in 7he Cuban 
and Porto Rican Campaigns, and Mr. John R. 
Spears, in Our Navy in the War with Spain, 
have gathered into acceptable books their 
magazine articles relating to the “latest un- 
pleasantness” in its land and sea aspects 
respectively. Both are graphic writers and 
both write largely from personal observation. 
If Mr. Davis’s book is the more picturesque, 
Mr. Spears’s is the more comprehensive ; if 
the latter contains a more complete, consecu- 
tive narrative, the former abounds more fully 
in personal incidents. It may be doubted 
whether the time has yet come for the history 
of the war with Spain to be written with just 
perspective, but these volumes are valuable 
contributions toward that end. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

To explore the historic spots in Boston 
with Dr. E. E. Hale for cicerone is an idea 
to make the heart of the modern pilgrim 
leap. And yet any one may realize it who, 
on arrival at the “ Hub,” takes in hand //zs- 
toric Boston, the story of “an historical pil- 
grimage personally conducted by Edward 
Everett Hale, and arranged for seven days.” 
In this charming little handbdok the distin- 
guished guide, philosopher, and friend takes 
the Ingham family, boys and girls included, 
around the old town and its environs, re- 
lating pleasantly tales of the deeds asso- 
ciated with every historic spot or building, 
and the story, interspersed with many an 
anecdote, of the ancient worthies. He inter- 
prets the old Indian names, he recites the 
old colonial and revolutionary ballads, and 
he marks out his route so plainly that any 
wayfarer may follow it alone. The book is 
well illustrated and indexed. As belonging 
to the “‘Home Reading Book Series,” it is 
accompanied with an instructive introduction 
by the editor, Dr. W. F. Harris, setting forth 
the difference between the new education 
and the old, and the proper classification of 
books for home reading. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

The Negro in America, by T. J. Morgan, 
D.D., is a collection of thoughtful and hope- 
ful address:s on a still unsolved problem, 
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by the grandson of a slaveholder, the son of 
an abolitionist, the organizer and commander 
of the First Colored Brigade of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and for years the executive 
officer of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Particular interest attaches to 
General Morgan’s account of the original 
opposition in the army to the acceptance of 
negroes as fellow-soldiers, the gradual will- 
ingness to share with them “the right to be 
killed,” and the final recognition of their 
manliness as soldiers. (The American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia.) 

The Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom, by Professor William H. Siebert, 
of the Ohio State University, is an admirably 
planned and well-executed work. It seems 
strange that it should be a generation after 
the overthrow of slavery before a compre- 
hensive account should be written of that 
part of the anti-slavery movement which 
had in it the most of romance, and possibly 
did more than anything else to keep vividly 
before both South and North the fact that 
slavery was a National issue. Every his- 
torian has recognized the heroism of the 
“lawbreakers for conscience’ sake” who 
maintained the perilous stations upon the 
routes from the slave States to Canada; but 
no one hitherto has thoroughly inquired what 
kind of men they were who thus arrayed 
themselves against law and order. Professor 
Siebert has gone into this question in great 
but never wearisome detail, and he publishes 
as an appendix to his volume a directory of 
the names of underground operators. Nearly 
all the station-keepers were native Americans 
of Quaker or Puritan or Covenanter line- 
age. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the negroes themselves bore an important 
part in the work. Not only did the slaves 
in the South instinctively co-operate in keep- 
ing the secrets of the operators who came 
among them, but many of these operators 
were themselves of the negro race. Harriet 
Tubman, who was called “the Moses of her 
people,” returned nineteen times to the slave 
States, and before the beginning of the war 
had emancipated three hundred slaves. Her 
constant sense of the presence of God within 
her own soul, guiding all her efforts, was one 
of the finest expressions of Christlike faith 
that we have had in our National history. A 
new belief in the possibilities of the negro 
comes from the reading of these struggles for 
human rights. There are some instances of 
careless writing, such as the coupling of the 


slaveholding Whitefield with the abolitionist 
Wesley, in speaking of the great part which 
Methodism bore in the work of emancipation, 
and one or two errors which good proof- 
readiog would have corrected—e. g., “sus- 
picioned,” on page 67. Nevertheless, such 
defects are too rare to mar seriously the value 
of the work. On the side of illustration the 
volume is exceptionally strong. The cuts are 
numerous, well selected, and well executed. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of C. T. 
Webber's painting of the reception of fugi- 
tive slaves by Levi Coffin on the outskirts of 
Cincinnati. Few historical paintings are so 
full of the feeling which the scenes depicted 
should inspire. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 
ESSAYS 

Miss Elizabeth Woodbridge, recognizing 
the defects and limitations for purposes of 
instruction of Freytag’s * Technik des Dra- 
mas,” has prepared a little book of her own 
which is modest in intention and admira- 
ble in arrangement and execution. Her 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to the 
great critics of the drama is so generous that 
itis hardly necessary to point out the fact 
that her book, 74e Drama; /ts Law and its 
Technique, does not pretend to be original 
in the sense of presenting a new contribution 
to this department of literary scholarship. 
To many students, however, it will be a new 
book—new not so much in its definite posi- 
tions as in the clearness and order with which 
it presents the subject in itsentirety. Under 
such titles as “Poetic Truth,” “ Dramatic 
Unity,” “ The Nature and Sources of Tragic 
Effect,” “ The Nature and Sources of Comic 
Effect,” Miss Woodbridge analyzes the ele- 
ments which go to the making of great drama. 
In the second half of her volume she treats 
of matters relating to technique: the differ- 
ent types of drama, the logical divisions of 
action, the mechanical divisions of plays, the 
treatment of character, and the management 
of plots. She also adds a bibliography, 
which will be of use to students; and her 
book is indexed. In a very compact form 
and in a very intelligent way she has dealt 
with a difficult subject. (Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., Boston.) 

We think it a pity that a memoir of 
Sidney Lanier and a preface of explanation 
could not have been included in the volume 
of reprinted essays from his pen just pub- 
lished, under the title A/usic and Poetry, by 
the Scribners, Lanier was not only a poet, 
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but a critic of insight and sympathy; and 
while some of the present volume depends 
too much on local or ephemeral interest to 
deserve re-reading, all of it is manifestly the 
work of a man of gifted taste, and much 
of it is of permanent value in the field of 
criticism. 
NEW EDITIONS 

The effort of the publishers to put the best 
pieces of literature in attractive forms within 
reach of students deserves continual recogni- 
tion. The book-making which these incur- 
sions into the field of literary scholarship 
takes is tasteful and sound; and the editorial 
judgment and skill are in many cases of the 
very best. Among recent additions to this 
growing group of books is Goethe’s Zgmont, 
with a group of Schiller’s essays bearing 
upon it, edited with introduction and notes 
by Dr. Max Winkler; the A/emoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon, with 
an introduction and notes by Dr. O. F. Emer- 
son, of the Western Reserve University ; the 
Poems of William Collins, with introduction 
and notes by Professor Walter C. Bronson, of 
Brown University; and Cooper’s,7he 
of the Mohicans, with introduction and notes 
by Dr. J. B. Dunbar, ofthe Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn. These volumes bear the 
imprint of Ginn & Co., Boston, 

No text-book could be daintier in form 
and more attractive to thé eye than Tenny- 
son's Princess, edited with notes and an 
introduction by Mr. Wilson Farrand, of the 
Newark Academy, who prefaces the poem 
with some account of Tennyson as a man, 
with comments upon his work and art, with 
a brief history of ‘‘ The Princess,” and with 
suggestions to students. The little volume, 
bound in light buff, bears the imprint of The 
Macmillan Company (New York). 


NOVELS AND TALES 


For many reasons we feel pleasure at see- 
ing the first volume of a worthy edition of 
the collected works of Edward Everett Hale. 
Not the least is the fact that the new edi- 
tion called for a new preface; and Dr, 
Hale’s prefaces are almost as good as his 
stories. Zhe Alan Without a Country, and 
Other Stories, has about a dozen good tales, 
at least three of which are among the most 
famous and most read of American short 
stories. The volume is well made, handsome 
without being too ornate, plain in type, of 
good library binding. 
Boston.) 


(Little, Brown’ & Co., 
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Professor Harry Thurston Peck has ren- 
dered into racy and slangy English the 
racy and slangy Latin of Petronius’s 777- 
malchio’s Dinner. In his extremely readable 
introduction Professor Peck traces the growth 
of Greek and Roman prose fiction, or what 
comes nearest to what we call fiction. He 
gives also a sketch of Petronius, and of the 
book from which this broadly comic episode 
is taken. Altogether a curious study is 
afforded of Roman private life, and the 
excesses and absurdities of a gross Roman 
nouveau riche are vividly set forth. Profes- 
sor Peck’s knowledge of contemporary Ameri- 
can slang is as thorough as his classical 
knowledge; and after the oddity of finding 
the ancients talking in the Chimmie Fadden 
manner wears off, it must be confessed that 
the translator has struck the vein of his 
original cleverly. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Key Words and Phrases of the New Tes- 
tament, by the Rev. South G. Preston, of the 
Western Virginia Conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church, combines with a clear ex- 
hibition of the essentials of Christianity a 
series of curious and sometimes fantastic 
speculations, ¢.g., that the fall of Satan was 
due to jealousy of the newly created inferior 
race of man enjoying “the special intimacy 
and foste:ing patronage of the creating 
logos.” The “fourth dimension’ of space 
is supposed to be the abode of angels and 
departed spirits, and the 4enosis, or self- 
humiliation, of Christ is represented as con- 
sisting in his descent from the highest of the 
“ infinite” number of these space-dimensions, 
where the abode of God is located. The 
will is defined as “the centerstance [szc] 
from which the rim of circumstance grows,” 
and, considered as a power, is said to be “a 
fluid like electricity,” only subtler and more 
potent. We are glad to infer from the de- 
nominational imprint and introduction more 
freedom from the grip of tradition than we 
had credited to the publishing house, though 
we wish it had been exhibited in connection 
with a work of more creditable learning. (Pub- 
lishing House Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Nashville.) 

Truth and Error ; or, The Science of Intel- 
lection, by J. W. Powell, presents us with a 
philosophy which, in the author’s view, is 
neither idealism nor materialism; he “ would 
fain call it the Philosophy of Science.” We 
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find little fault with his science, but much 
with his philosophy. Of this one has learned 
little who can write that “ Greek philoso- 
phy was developed when tribal society was 
developing,” and that ‘imperialism led to 
monotheism”—though Plato was bornnearly a 
century before Alexander. Mr. Powell's state- 
ment that “in metaphysics all is illusion, 
which manifests in a vague way an unknown 
reality,” means, of course, that this is all he 
has been able to make of it. But this should 
have warned him of his disqualification for 
such a work as the “ Science of Intellection.” 
Nor does he seem to get on much better in a 
subject in which he feels more at home, viz., 
matter. He complains of an eminent physi- 
cist for confessing, “ under the spell of meta- 
physics,” that the essential nature of matter 
is quite unknown, and proceeds to offer the 
following definition of matter as satisfactorily 
intelligible: “Matter is the ultimate sub- 
stance into which all other substances which 
constitute the bodies of the universe are 
resolved.” In view of his statement that 
“every notion of something in the spiritual 
world devoid of the factors of matter and 
judgment is a fallacy,” we have to dissent 
from his opinion that the philosophy of his 
book is not materialism. (The Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

Two bound volumes (the seventh and the 
eighth) of the Critical Review of Theologt- 
cal and Philosophical Literature deepen our 
' admiration of the great value of this Scottish 
quarterly, edited by Principal Salmond, to 
those who desire to keep fully abreast of the 
work of British, German, and American 
scholars. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

It is so long since the first edition of 
Bible Stories in Bible Language, by Edward 
Tuckerman Potter, appeared, that the new 
illustrated edition, with an introduction by 
Bishop Potter, requires the explicit reminder 
that the title exactly describes its contents ; 
there are no moralizings or improvements 
added. Neither are all Bible stories in- 
cluded in the collection. Notwithstanding 
the objections which may be made to mod- 
ernizing Bible language, we doubt the wisdom 
of retaining some archaic terms, as “ wist 
not” for “know not.” (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

The stress which of late years has been 
laid on the study of local history results in 
an increased interest in the gathering and 
preservation of the memorabilia of the olden 
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time. An excellent specimen of such work 
is The History of the Wellesley | Mass. Con- 
gregational Church, prepared by the pastor, 
the Rev. E. H. Chandler, with the assistance 
of an editorial committee. The period cov- 
ered, dating from 1774, is specially interest- 
ing as covering the transition from the colo- 
nial State-church system to the modern vol- 
untary system, and from the early to the 
present-day type of religious thought. The 
history of the Wellesley church, which is also 
to a considerable extent that of the town, 
deserves the student’s attention as typical of 
rural Massachusetts in general for the period 
under review. It is enlivened with anecdote 
and humor, and enriched by a variety of 
illustrations, as well as by the centennial 
address given by Dr. Ward, of the “ Inde- 
pendent,” on “ The Influence of the Church 
in the Making of New England.” (B. H. 
Sanborn & Co., Beston ) 

The Life and Tedchings of Jesus Christ is 
a continuous narrative coljated from the 
Four Gospels in eg owe with an 
Introduction by Dean Farrar, and with thirty- 
two illustrations from photographs of ~ the 
real Palestine.” The words and teachings 
of Jesus are distinguished from the narrative 
portions by full-faced type. The difference 
between this work and one like Pittinger’s 
“ Interwoven Gospels” is that in this some 
portions not essential to a complete narrative 
are omitted; ¢.¢., the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, narrated by all four Evangelists, 
is given only in the words of John. It is 
rather surprising to find Jesus’s escape from 
the mob at Nazareth (Luke iv., 30) classed 
in the index among the miracles; also to find 
the story of the angel at Bethesda (John v., 4), 
which no scholar now regards as belonging 
to the original text, retained. This is due 
to the publishers’ preference of the old to 
the Revised Version, though Dean Farrar in 
the introduction manifests his preference for 
the latter. One concession, however, is made 
to modern literary form in relegating the 
genealogies of Jesus to an appendix. (Double- 
day & McClure Company, New York.) 

Was Christ Bornin Bethlehem? A Study 
on the Credibility of St. Luke, by W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L. The progress of historical 
inquiry has steadily tended to vindicate the 
historical reliability of St. Luke from the con- 
tempt expressed by earlier critics, as Strauss 
and Renan. The passage ii., 1-4, has been 
the arena of particularly keen controversy, 
and it is mainly this to which Professor Ram- 
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Say gives attention in the present work—an 
enlargement of his two articles in the “ Ex- 
positor,” 1897. The difficulty is chronologi- 
cal, the incidents described by Luke being 
irreconcilable with the fact that Quirinius 
was Governor of Syria, A.D. 6-9. Professor 
Ramsay’s closely critical argument concludes 
that Quirinius must have held an extraordinary 
military command, required by operations 
against turbulent mountaineers, in virtue of 
which he outranked the Governor, Varus, 
whose charge covered only the civil adminis- 
tration of Syria. This precedence would be 
well expressed by the word Luke uses, 
nyepovevovros (translated “ governor”). The 
time of year when the enrollment would most 
probably occur is put as between August and 
October,and the year on which Professor Ram- 
Say fixes with “ reasonable confidence ” for the 
birth of Jesus is B.c.6, We agree with him 
that it should be regarded as a fundamental 
principle that the direct statement of an 
* ancient authority countervails any amount of 
modern conjectures unsupported by clear 
evidence. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Eastman Kodak Company, of Roches- 

ter, send us a handsomely printed and beau- 
fully illustrated pamphlet on Picture- Taking 
and Picture-Making, which does not aim to 
ell everything about photography, but does 
atm. give the amateur directions which 
shall fit him to use the kodak with discrimi- 
nation and intelligence. 

The lovers of dogs will appreciate the col- 
lection of dogs in every posture and of.every 
breed in A Collection of Dogs. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York.) The drawings by 
Winifred Austen are accompanied by sketches 
of dogs in history, story, and poetry, by E. 
Nesbit. 

Money and Bimetallism, by Henry A, 
Miller, is in part a compilation of what stand- 
ard authorities have written upon this subject, 
and in part a superficial criticism of these 
writings. The author’s attempt to overthrow 
the theory of Ricardo and Mill, and nearly 
everybody else, that the value of money is 
determined by its quantity, or by the general 
law of supply and demand, is full of bad logic 
and bad history. To instance the bad logic 
would require too many lines of citation, but 
as to history it may be briefly noted that the 
author denies that a change in the supply of 
money has ever had any more than an insig- 
nificant influence upon its value. The fact 
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that the use of paper in place of coin by 
France and England during the Napoleonic 
wars reduced the purchasing power of gold 
by one-half seems to be entirely unknown to 
him. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending December 16 
OF LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Peebles, J. M., M.D. The Christ Question Settled. 
PETER FENELON COLLIER, NEW YORK 
Chandler’s Encyclopedia of Universal Knowl e. Edi- 
ted by William Henry Chandler. In Three Volumes. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Lindsay, Anna Robertson Brown. What Good Does 
Wishing Do? 35 cts. 
Burrows, Captain Guy. The Land of the Fpuin. With 
an Introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. $3. 
FRANCES L. DUSENBERRY, CHICAGO 
Moore, J. Howard. WhyIama Vegetarian. 25 cts. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER 
Picture Taking and Picture Making. SO cts. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Miller, Hettie E. The Adventures of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. $1.25 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Hempl, a. The Easiest German Reading for 
Learners, Y oung or Old. cts. 
Catherenes, Mary Hartwell. Heroes of the Middle 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
W Diet in Iliness and Con- 


$l 
Thackeray. Ww illiam Makepeace. The Christmas Books 
of Mr. M.A. Tit Vol. IX. (The Bio- 
graphical 
O’Brien, R. Barry. The Lite ? Charles Stewart Par- 
nell. In Two Volumes. $2.50 
Crane, Walter. A Floral Fantasy. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Sescey Francisque. Le Siége de Paris. Edited by 
HB B. Spiers. 35 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
The Message of of Christ to Manhood, being the William 
ble Lectures for 1898, by Rev. Alexander 
V.G. Allen and others. $1.25. 
Holbrook, Florence. The Hiawatha Primer. 75 cts. 
er? Thomas R. The Great Affirmations of Religion. 


{HE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
She_popeney's Macbeth. Edited by Charles W. French. 
cts. 


THE MARION PRESS, JAMAICA, N. Y. 
Huntington, William Reed. Sonnetsand a Dream. 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips. The New Gulliver. 

JOHN P. MORTON & CO., LOUISVILLE 
Johnson, William Preston. Seekers After God. 

THE PROPHET PUBLISHING HOUSE, MEDFORD, MASS. 
Clement, _— M.D. Under the Olive Tree. 
. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Trask, Katrina. Under King Constantine. $1. 
Payson, Edward Payson. Suggestions Toward an Ap- 
plied Science of Sociology. $1.25. 
Auringer, O. C., and J. Oliver Sinith, The Christ, $l. 
GEORGE B. READ, BOSTON 
Tucker, George Fox. Mildred Marville. 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Re. E. The New Testament Empha- 
siz 
saints SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Lodge, George Cabot. The Song of the Wave. $1.50. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Mowry, William A.,and Arthur May Mowry. First 
Steps in the History of Our Country. 6 cts. 
FRANK H. SPRAGUE, WOLLASTON, MASS. 
Sprague, Frank H. Spiritual $1.50. 
E. B. TREAT & CO., NEW 
Gregg. Rev. Spey Things of Northfield and Other 
ings. 

Sood A. S. WIENERS, NEW YORK 
Sayre, Theodore Burt. Two Summer Girls and I. 

EDWARD L. WILSON, NEW YORK 
Photographic Mosaics. 
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Forefathers’ Day in New York 

Forefathers’ Day was observed by the 
Congregational churches of New York, 
Brooklyn, and vicinity, in a joint meeting of 
the Congregational clubs of New York and 
Brooklyn, at the Lenox Lyceum, on Madison 
Avenue, on Monday evening, December 19. 
About four hundred persons were present at 
the dinner. The presiding officer was the 
Hon. B. F. Blair, President of the Brooklyn 
Club, and an official in Plymouth Church. 
The subject chosen for the evening was 
“ Congregationalism and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” The speakers of the evening were 
the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, whose topic was “ The 
Ideal Church ;” the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D., of the Central Cnurch, Brooklyn, who 
spoke on “ Our Distinctive Mission,” and the 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., whose theme 
was “ Congregationalism in its Relation to 
Political and Social Problems.” Dr, Jeffer- 
son laid special emphasis on the fact that the 
work of the Church should be as broad as 
the needs of humanity. Dr. Behrends de- 
clined to prophesy, but still, in view of his 
well-known attitude on all questions of criti- 
cism, made some rather surprising statements 
concerning prophecy. He saw no mission 
for Congregationalism which did not belong 
alike to all Christians. The last speaker also 
insisted that the mission of Congregationalism 
w«s the same as that of all the free churches, 
and then said that all together should seek 
to Puritanize the democracy; to promote a 
better understanding among all who speak 
the English language, to the end that the 
unity of the world may be promoted. 


Twentieth Century Funds 

Projects for utilizing the beginning of the 
new centyry to raise large sums for charity 
at home and missionary effort abroad have 
already been suggested by various denomina- 
tions. The Methoaist Episcopal Church of 
the United States and the Wesleyans of 
England have already launched their schemes. 
The Congregationalists of England are now 
considering the question, and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, of London, who seems to grow young 
as his years past seventy multiply, has pro- 
posed the raising “a fund of £250,000 by 
subscriptions of one guinea, payable in two 


years.’ Dr. Rogers adds, “ My suggestion 
would be that all of our societies, both for 
home and foreign service, should ®enefit by 
the addition to their funds.”” The plan thus 
outlined is emimently wise in that it proposes 
no new objects of benevolence, but seeks 
rather to strengthen what already exist. That 
should be the aim of all similar appeals. 
There are “causes” enough already before 
the public. They should be multiplied only 
as they are imperatively needed. 


Father Brown 

The foremost leader in the extreme High 
Church party since the death of the Rev. Dr. 
De Koven, President of Racine College, has 
been the Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, D.D., 
rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in New York, who was familiarly known as 
Father Brown. This ecclesiastical leader 
and genial man died of pneumonia in New 
York on Monday, December 19. He was 
born in Philadelphia in 1841. He began his 
ministry as assistant at the Church of the 
Annunciation in this city. Later he was 
assistant at St. John’s Church in Brooktyn. 
In 1869 he was instrumental in organ zing 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, and re- 
mained rector of that until his death. That 
church, under his leadership, was the most 
prominent representative of the ritualistic 
movement in this country. Of course he 
has been widely criticised, but he has been 
undaunted, and, either because of his own 
qualities of mind and heart or because of 
the growth of the High Church party, that 
criticism has largely ceased. The church 
building occupied by the parish was erected 
in 1895, with funds, it is said, almost entirely 
supplied by one member of his congregation. 
Father Brown was a gracious gentleman, and 
his ministry among ll classes in his parish 
was sympathetic and unwearying. He and 
Bishop Grafton, of Fond du Lac, Wis., were 
founders of the American branch of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, and for 
a long time he was Superior-General of the 
Society. He was also a founder and one of 
the Council of the Guild of All Souls, whose 
object is intercession for the repose of the 
souls of the dead. The story of Father 
Brown's faith and me hods reads more like 
that of a Roman Catholic priest than of a 
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Protestant pastor; but, with all his High 
Churchism and love of ritualism, there were 
points in which he was entirely opposed to 
the practices of Romanism. He was an 
earnest and consecrated man, who was true 
to his convictions and served his Church and 
his fellow-men unselfishly and devotedly. 


Dr. Horton and His Church 

Few English ministers are so well known 
in the United States as Robert F. Horton, 
D.D., of London. Dr. Horton has recently 
been extremely outspoken in his opposition 
to what he has felt were the insidious influ- 
ences which were at work Romanizing the 
Established Church in England, and threaten- 
ing the liberties of the people. As a result, 
he has been made the victim of all sorts of 
malicious personal attacks. These have been 
so bitter and so long continued that his 
church has at length taken action concern- 
ing them. The action was so hearty that 
we give the resolution adopted to our 
readers. It was proposed by the Rev. R. 
Wardlow Thompson, the Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, and seconded 
by Alfred J. Shepherd, a very eminent Lon- 
don lawyer. Condensed, the action taken 
was as follows: 


We desire to take this opportunity of express- 
ing our earnest sympathy with and our cordial 
support of our pastor in the controversy in which 
he has for some time been engaged. We have 
thanked God for leading Mr. Horton to under- 
take the exposition of our Protestant principles 
at a time when they are exposed to attacks which 
are serious because insidious and treacherous. 
We have admired and have been grateful for the 
fearless courage, the conspicuous ability, and the 
marked candor and courtesy with which he has 
conducted the controversy. We rejoice to know 
that his efforts have already produce a profound 
impression for good upon multitudes who have 
been aroused to a realization of the danger 
which is threatening not alone the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all the Protestant Chris- 
tians in England. We have been extremely 
pained and indignant at the bitter and unscrupu- 
lous attacks and misrepresentations to which Mr. 
Horton has been subjected, in consequence of 
his faithful efforts. We desire to express to our 
beloved minister our unalterable confidence and 
affection, and to assure him that we are not and 
cannot be careless or uninterested spectators of 
the controversy in which he is engaged. We 
wish him to know that whatever calumnies or 
misrepresentations are directed against him move 
us deeply, and that, whatever burden of anxiety 
and of labor is entailed by this great effort for 
the vindication of the truth, we desire, so far as 
it is in our power to do so, to share it. Above 
all, we would assure him of our prayers on his 
behalf that God, who has called him to this high 
service, may give him continually clearness of 
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vision, firm grasp of argument, the support of an 
unwavering faith, and the joy of knowing that 
the Church and Kingdom of our Lord and Re- 
deemer are being blessed through his instrumen- 
tality. 

Such support is an inspiration to any hard- 
working minister—much more to one who is 
undertaking an important but thankless task. 


The Amity Hall Conferences 


Sunday is a convenient and favorite day 
for meetings of labor unions. A meeting of 
a special and interesting type is the semi- 
monthly Sunday afternoon Conference at 
Amity Hall, within the precincts of Amity 
Baptist Church at 312 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York. This, as ourreaders have 
been told, is an institutional church, and a 
Christian Workingmen’s Institute’’ is con- 
nected with it. This organization unites with 
the “ Catholic Workingmen’s Club ” and the 
(Protestant Episcopal) “ Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor ” in the Conferences at Amity Hall, in 
which topics of special interest to working- 
men are discussed from a Christian point of 
view, on the first and third Sunday of every 
month from November 20 to April 15, inclu. 
sive. The proceedings, as a representative 
of The Outlook has witnessed them, begin 
with brief devotional exercises, including a 
lesson from Scripture, and the recitation of 
the Apostles’ Creed with the Lord’s Prayer 
by the congregation, all standing. The ad- 
dress of the day follows, opening a discussion 
in which any one present has liberty to join, 
three minutes being allowed toeach. On this 
year’s list of speakers we find such represent- 
ative names as Dr. Josiah Strong, Father 
Sylvester Malone; Mr. Henry A. Hicks, 
Master Workman, Knights of Labor; Presi- 
dent Charles Cuthbert Hall, and others. The 
topics to be discussed are such as these: 
“ The Relation of the State to the Working- 
man,” “The Christian Law of Science as 
Applied to Capital and Labor,” “ The Social 
Teaching of the Lord’s Prayer,” “ The Work- 
ingman’s Gospel.” The Chairman of the 
committee in charge is the Rev. Leighton 
Williams, minister of Amity Baptist Church, 
from whom programmes can be obtained. 
It seems to us that there is a real gap— 
whether it be between the churches and work- 
ingmen, or in the Christian use of Sunday 
afternoons—which the Amity Hall Confer- 
ences fill in a way both helpful and attractive 
to those who believe in having more both of 
Christian unity and Christian democracy than 
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we have at present. Their motto commends 
itself to every patriot and every Christian : 
“We aim to enthrone Christliness,\ as the 
dominant principle in» industrial, commercial, 
social, and political as well as in individual 

action.” | 
Q 

Bishop Hartzell’s f 
On December 28 Bishop J. C.-Hartzell, 
Bishop of Africa—the largest diocese in the 
world—will start on a 40,600-mile, journey. 
After a short stay in egies he will sail for 
Liberia, where he will hald the C6nference at 
Cape Palamas on February §; 1899. Two 
months will be spent in visiting and strength- 
ening the mission stations in this field, when 
the stations along the Congo River, further 
down the coast, will be visited. The Congo 
Mission Conference will be held at Mallange 
the first week in May. While at Loando a 
tour inland by hammock, bullock, and on foot, 
of eight hundred miles, will be made in the 
interest of the work. Thence the Bishop 
will go to the Madeira Islands, Cape Town, 
across Cape Colony to Delagoa Bay, up the 
eastern coast to Beira, and from there across 
country to Rhodesia, where three months 
will be spent in establishing new work and 
strengthening the old. In Rhodesia the Eng- 
lish Government has given land and build- 
ings valued at $40,000 for the establishment 
of industrial and primary schools. The work 
in Rhodesia will be carried on among the 
Englishmen as well as the natives. Since re- 
turning to this country, last spring, the Bishop 
has traveled about 25,000 miles and made 
hundreds of addresses in the interest of the 
African field. On the 17th inst. six negroes, 
graduates from Southern educational insti- 
tutions, sailed for Liberia. On a recent 
date two others started for Angola. During 
the next three months four more will go to 
Liberia and seven will start for Rhodesia. 
At the meeting of the Missionary Board last 
month $25,000 was appropriated for the work 
in Africa, a larger sum than ever before 
given to this field. In addition to this the 
Bishop was granted the privilege of raising 
$40,000, about half of which has already 
been provided for, and the balance will be 
raised during the next few months. The 
Bishop believes in the power of the press, 
and will take two complete printing outfits, 
including practical printers (negroes), back 
with him, one to be located at Monrovia, and 
the other four hundred miles from the coast 
in Angola. Both will be called “ The New 
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Africa.” The first number of the Monrovia 
paper will be issued immediately, in this coun- 
try, and is to be about the size of The Outlook. 
The papers will be monthlies and devoted to 
the interests of Christian civilization in Africa. 


Schools for Christian Workers 


Recently we called the attention of our 
readers to the provision made at Union Semi- 
nary for training Christian workers. Not 
long ago we spoke of the School at Spring- 
field, Mass. Now we are reminded of Mr. 
Moody’s Bible Institute in Chicago. From 
Mr. Moody’s letter we quote as follows : 


The school is open the year round, and as the 
course is in a circle of two years, students may 
enter any time. Between one and two hundred 
of those who have passed through the door of 
the institution are telling the story of the Gospel 
in foreign lands, and more than seven hundred 
are engaged in home missions and as evan- 
gelistic preachers, regular pastoral work, and 
church visitors, to say nothing about those who 
have gone forth with the Gospel message of 
song. The many missions in Chicago give un- 
bounded field for personal work, and the lectures 
of the morning and the study in the afternoon 
find practical demonstration in the missions and 
cottage prayer-meetings of the evenings. Stu- 
dents are not only instructed in preaching the 
Gospel, but in singing it as well. Noone doubts 
the power of song, and many a recruit in the 
army of the redeemed has received a call in 
some message of song. Professor D. B. Towner, 
the well-known Gospel singer and writer, is Super- 
intendent of the musical course, with competent 
assistants. The Institute is undenominational, 
or, better, interdenominational, and enrolls men 
and women students. Separate dormitories are 
provided for both sexes. Representatives from 
all races have been enrolled as students during 
the past years, and more than thirty denomina- 
tions were represented among the students last 
year. I shall be glad to hear personally from 
any one who desires to know more of the work of 
the Institute, at my Chicago address, 80 Institute 
Place. 

We have given large space to Mr. Moody’s 
own words because we have so great a respect 
for the work he is doing. But we are bound 
to say, from personal observation, that not a 
few use the privileges of these schools for pur- 
poses for which they are notintended. They 
are not theologicalseminaries. Their instruc- 
tion is for the Christian worker rather than 
the Christian teacher. When they are used 
as they should be used, they perform a valu- 
able service. When they are made simply 
short cuts to the pastorate, as a rule, great 
harm isdone. Mr. Moody does not encour- 
age such action, and our remarks have 
reference, not to him, but to those who are 


neither so wise nor so conscientious as he. 
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Most of These Are of the Undesired Kind 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You “ have yet to see... or read of any man 
who haseaccepted imperialism as a watch- 
word.” I send you a few that seem to me 
to be of the (un)desired kind. The list could 
be extended easily, but I fear if you do not 
‘‘see” these, though one should rise from 
the dead you would not see: 


1. “The dominant motive which led to 
the war with Spain was humane, unselfish, 
generous.’ —Outlook. 

“TIT cannot well see how we can help be- 
coming ultimate owners of Cuba. Our reso- 
_ lution to the contrary was a piece of sickly 
sen imentality. We went to war on account 
of the Maine, and not for humanity's sake,’’"— 
Congressman Hull, Chairman of House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, Aug. 13, 1898. 

“There is a tacit understanding [in Wash- 
ington] that Porto Rico is to be conquered 
and annexed to the United States.” — 7zmes- 
Herald, Chicago, July 25, 1898. 

“The Anglo-Saxon advances into the new 
regi. ns with a Bible in one hand and a shot- 
gun in the other. The inhabitants ot these 
regions that he cannot convert with the aid 
of the Bible and bring into his markets he 
gets rid of with the shotgun. It is but 
another demonstration of the survival of the 
fittest."—Congressman Sulloway, Nov. 22, 
1898. 

2. “Our military occupation of Cuba must 
_end as soon as a reputable government is 
organized.” —Oxtlook. 

“We will hold Cuba until the people 
there wake up to the realization that their 
greatest security and prosperity lie in annexa- 
tion to this country.” —Senator Morgan. Oct. 
29, 1898. 

“ Our declaration relative to Cuba makes no 
difference when put alongside of our duties.” 
—Congressman J. G. Cannon, Chairman of 
House Committee on Appropriations, Nov. 
23, 1898. 

3. “It is now for America to bring about 
(in these islands) a government formed in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principles... 
of the American 

“ The principle that government depends 


on the will of the governed is not of universal | 
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application.”—D. C. Gilman, Princeton, Oct. 
22, 1898. | 

“The fact is that we have always been 
inconsistent with this ideal of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” —W. D. Foulke, New 
York Sun, Dec. 16, 1898. 


And these are the leaders you are support- 
ing. No one in power gives the slightest 
heed to your kind of expansion, and your well- 
meant efforts are all going to help on a 
bad cause. FRANK DREw. 

Worcester, Mass. 


How Do You Know that We, Must First 
Conquer the Filipinos ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In The Outlook of November 26 you cite 
Louisiana, Texas, and California as evidence 
of our “capacity for colonial government.” 
Were not the facts as to these as follows? 

Louisiana, bought in 1803, was organized 
the same year (so far as concerned the set- 
tled portion) into the Territory of Orleans 
and the District of Louisiana. The latter, at 
first attached to Indiana Territory for govern- 
mental purposes, was soon made the Territory 
of Missouri. The treaty made the resident 
whites, both French and Spanish, citizens 
equal in civil rights to native Americans. 
The census of 1810 found in Orleans Terri- 
tory a population of only 76,556, and in 
Missouri Territory only 20,845. Separated 
from our other lands by the width of the 
Mississippi only, that river and its tributary, 
the Ohio, made white immigration easy. In 
1812 Orleans became the State of Louisiana, 
and in 1821 Missouri was fully admitted as 
a State. Not a moment of “colonial gov- 
ernment,” as a subject'people, can be found 
in the history of either. 

Texas came to us as a State, with its own 
government in full operation, in 1845. The 
census of 1850 found her total population 
only 212,592. Ofthese, 194,911 were natives, 
and only 17,681 foreign-born; 154,034 were 
white, only 58,558 colored. Not a minute 
of colonial government did we give Texas, 

California, ceded by Mexico in February, 
1848, was under our military government 
until 1850, when she became a State. The 
census of that year found her population 
only 92,597. Of these, 70,795 were born in 
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the United States, only 21,802 were foreign- 
born; 91,635 were white, only 962 colored. 
The treaty of cession made all white Mexican 
residents citizens, equal in civil rights with 
native white Americans. Not a trace of 
colonial government can be found in our 
California, unless the control by our military 
from 1848 to 1850 can be so called. 

In each of these instances an insignificant 
number of resident French and Spanish peo- 
ple came under our jurisdiction. Their lands, 
lying adjacent to our other territory, invited 
immigration from our own people, who soon 
became the vast majority of the population. 

You also cite the residence of Poles, Hun- 
garians, Italians, and others in our States. 
They in no instance have been subject to any 
colonial government here. 

It is one thing to permit an inferior num- 
ber of alien races to reside in the midst of 
our own people; it is a wholly different thing 
to govern ten millions of divers Asiatic races, 
who form well-nigh the entire population of 
tropical islands more than ten thousand miles 
from our shores, 

Our war with Spain began without any 
relation to the Filipinos. As a rightful 
act of war our fleet destroyed a Spanish fleet 
in Manila Harbor, and, aided by our troops, 
gave us control of both city and harbor, But 
we have no possession, or control, of the re- 
mainder of Luzon, or of any other of the 
group, except small Corregidor, in the en- 
trance to Manila Harbor. 

About ten millions of people, of various 
Asiatic races (with very few Europeans), con- 
stitute the Filipinos. Some of these races 
are warl.ke. Spain has never subdued a large 
number of these peoples. She has controlled 
the harbors; has some fortified towns and 
posts, mainly on the coasts. These peoples 
differ in religions, customs, and culture, as 
well as race, 

Many of those who had submitted to Spain 
were in rebellion when our war began, and 
others have since joined them. If Spain 
shall cede the Philippines to us, we will take 
title from a grantor who is now in actual 
possession of very little of the land conveyed ; 
and with notice that much of that land is 
held by peoples who claim it as their own 
property and jurisdiction. 

How can our act of war as to the fleet, 
harbor, and city of Manila impose upon us 
any duty to conquer the remainder of Luzon 
and the other islands, and their millions of 


people ? 


Our people are utterly ignorant and inex- 
perienced as to “the how” such peoples 
must be managed and governed. England 
learned how by more than a century of actual 
experience in India—a century full of wars 
and troubles. This enabled h.r to form an 
army of civil servants well instructed and 
equipped, which continues on duty without 
change (save in a few of the highest posts) 
no matter how frequently one political party 
gives the powers of government to its oppo- 
nent. 

If we take the Philippines, we must first 
conquer the native races, and then degin to 
learn how to govern each of them; degin to 
create the army of civil servants which, under 
the constant protection of our army and navy, 
must administer the government. 

Does our hi tory indicate that we shall 
succeed as the guardian and ruler of subject 
races? Do not generations of misrule of 
American Indians, and years of carpetbag 
control of our own South, tell of our incapac- 
ity for such duties? 

While at peace with other nations, we shall 
find ample trouble w/in the islands. When 
at war with any strong naval power, we shall 
find it very difficult, if not impossible, to hold 
them against ow/side attack; because they 
are islands; because they are so numerous; 
because their peoples are of alien and diverse 
races; and because they are so many thovu- 
sands of miles from our country. 

A careful study of their trade, and of the 
necessary expense, will show that, each year, 
we shall be compelled to pay out many mill- 
ions of dollars more than we can possibly 
receive from them. 

In ceding them Spain will play the part of 
Pandora. I am no pessimist. My disposi- 
tion is optimistic. When our war began, I 
told my friends that our military and naval 
success would be speedy; that we should 
easily dispose of Spain. But I added, “ Our 
troubles will begin when we end with Spain.” 

AN OLD SOLDIER. 


Country School-Houses 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook of December 10 I find an 
item relating to “ Country School-Houses,” in 
which it is stated that “a committee has been 
appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in this State to examine 
competitive plans for school buildings cost- 
ing from $600 to $3,000, these plans to be 
loaned to local authorities about to erect 
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school buildings,” etc. This statement I 
think must refer either to action recéntly 
taken in some other State in this direction, 
or interest may have been suddenly revived 
in a plan which was put in operation in this 
State several years ago. In 1888 the State 
Superintendent of -this State was authorized 
by the Legislature to advertise for competi- 
tive plans for school-houses. These plans 
were carefully examined by competent per- 
sons, and rewards were made to successful 
architects. The plans submitted were pub- 
lished by this Department and freely circu- 
lated throughout the State and country. 
Many excellent school-houses have been 
erected since that time upon the plans offered. 

Nothing has been done in this direction 
since the first attempt to attract public atten- 
tion to the condition of school buildings and 
the need of reform in the construction of 
school-houses. The publications, transmitted 
to school authorities everywhere, contained 
suggestions in reference to lighting, heating, 
ventilation, the use of blackboards, the care 
of outbuildings, etc., etc. 

I have sent The Outlook copies of the pub- 
lications issued by this Department for your 
inspection. We have been able to accom- 
plish a great deal of good in the right direc- 
tion, although there is still room for great 
improvement, and I have under consideration 
a proposition to again agitate this subject by 
inviting architects to submit plans for modern 
school buildings of moderate cost. 

CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


State Superintendent. 
Albany, N. Y. 


The Abbot Scholarship 


Mention has previously been made in these 
columns of the fact that pupils and friends 
of the old Spingler Institute of this city are 
endeavoring to establish a Memorial Schol- 
arship in Vassar College to bear the names 
of Gorham D. and Rebecca S. Abbot, who 
were the founders of Spingler Institute and 
were among the earliest promoters in this 
country of the higher education for women. 
At a recent reception given to the Memorial 
Committee at the house of Mrs. Arthur T. 
Sullivan, the treasurer announced that $1,980 
of the needed $8,000 had been raised. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
who urged the necessity of the best education 
possible for young women, and by President 
Taylor, of Vassar, who pointed out the need 
and value of scholarships in the educational 
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scheme of that famous institution. The 
treasurer of the Abbot Memorial Fund is 
Mrs. George P. Rowell, The Buckingham, 
New York City, to whom contributions may 
be sent. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t ts seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
tted space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. Matthew vi., 26; x.,29; and Luke xii., 24, 
seem to predicate, by way of foundation for the 
argument that follows, the care, and, by implica- 
tion, the love, of God for the individual creatures 
of the sub-human animal world. Is this a fair 
interpretation of the passage? 2. Does the past 
or present history of animal life, other than 
human, prove or tend to prove the statement? 
3. Is it true that nature is “so careful of the 
type . . . so careless of the single life”? (Spen- 
cer, “ Ethics of Individual Life,” sec. 235). 4. Is 
it true that “‘sub-human justice is extremely im- 
perfect”? (Spencer, “ Justice,” sec.6.) 5. Isit 
ever justifiable to practice vivisection (in the 
broadest sense of the term) without the use of 
anesthetics? 6. lf “Yes” to either 3, 4, or 5, 
how can your answer be reconciled with passage 
cited in 1, either with interpretation suggested 
or with any other that you would hold to be 
true? W. W.G. 

1. We think so. 2. We so judge from 
the evident provision for animal sustenance 
and welfare. 3. In geological catastrophes 
there has been a wholesale destruction of 
types as well as of individuals. 4. Probably; 
all the moral rudiments discernible seem to 
be so. 5. We should not dare to deny this 
sweepingly; but, with this reserve, we affirm 
that there has been a shocking excess in 
practice. 6. Before answering this question 
at length, as it must be if answered fully, it 
is in order for you to justify the assumption 
on which the question impliedly rests—viz., 
that sentient natures can be made immune 
from pain without thereby being also made 
unsusceptible to pleasure; or, in other words, 
that there can be such a thing as.a light that 
casts no shadow. For a discussion of the 
subject see Martineau’s “ Study of Religion.” 


Please state: 1. What Paul’s meaning is in I 
Corinthians x., 11, last clause, “‘ Upon whom the 
ends of the worid are come.” 2. The best com- 
mentary published on the Book of Revelations. 
3. What is the best and ripest conclusion reached 
as to the meaning of the Song of Solomon? 
What is the best work on the book ? 

T. E. H. 


For “world” the Revised Version sub- 
stitutes “ ages;” “ends” is the plural of the 
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word which in the singular is rendered 
“consummation ” in the margin of the Re- 
vised Version, Matthew xiii., 39, and de- 
notes a fulfillment, not a limit; “ are come” 
literally means “have come in front of.” 
The words thus defined must be under- 
stood by help of the preceding context, in 
which references are made to the sacred his- 
tory. Paraphrased, it means, ‘‘ who are face 
to face with the issues of past ages in the 
results of the divine preparation related in 
the history above referred to.” 2, Professor 
Milligan’s is as good as any (see it in the 
Expositor’s Bible Series). 3. It is a love 
song in dramatic form. Professor W. R. 
Smith’s article, “ Canticles,” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; see also Dr. Griffis’s “ The 
Lily among Thorns: A Study of the Biblical 
Drama entitled the Song of Solomon ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co,., Boston, $1.25), 


1. Some time ago you gave a list of books 
which would be suitable to study at a weekly 
church prayer-meeting. Do you think Dante’s 
“ Divine Comedy” could be studied with profit 
at such a place, and would it naturally lend itself 
to such treatment as “ Pilgrim’s Progress” does, 
in order to throw light on the Christian life and 
experience? 2. From this standpoint what books 
would you recommend? Is Dr. Karl Witte’s 
“ Essays on Dante” valuable in this connection? 

H. E. J. 

1. Yes, provided a duly qualified leader 
would take it in hand—a condition not easily 
met. The “Divine Comedy” is a sort of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, a delineation of the way 
through sin and out of sin into salvation, 
from the point of view of the common Chris- 
tian. But it is conceived in the horizon of 
the Middle Ages and the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, and so is more difficult for the ordinary 
modern reader to follow. 2. Witte’s work is 
specially for scholars. Scartazzini’s is pref- 
erable. Dr. A. H. Strong, in his “ Great 
Poets and their Theology,” has a chapter on 
Dante, which, though condensed in treatment, 
is helpful as far as it goes, and an excellent 
introduction to a more elaborate study. 


Mr. Greenleaf, the author of a “ Treatise on 
the Law of Evidence,” also published a book 


entitled “ An Examination of the Testimony of. 
the Four Evangelists by the Rules of Evidence, 


as administered in the Courts of Justice, with an 
Account of the Trial of Jesus.” I would like to 
know (1) if the book is still published, and, if 
so, by whom and the price; (2) what is Dr. 
Abbott’s estimate of its value for the present-day 
reader. G.L. B 


1. Our book-catalogue states that a new 
edition of it was published by Cockroft, New 


York, in 1874, at $5. If still in print, it can 
be ordered trom New York by any bookseller. 
2. A book of great value, because it pursues 
the method of an expert lawyer in examining 
the question of credibility, and gives an ex- 
pert’s judgment thereon. 


In your Notes and Queries, December 17, an 
answer is given to a question concerning a He- 
b-ew Bible which might be slightly modified. 
There is in existence a very admirable Hebrew 
Bible in which the Psalter, Proverbs, Job, and 
sundry minor poetical passages are printed in 
verse form arranged according to parallelism. It 
is edited by C. D. Ginsburg, under the title 
“* Massoretico—Critical Text of the Hebrew 
Bible,” London: Trinitarian Bible Society, 25 
New Oxford Street, 1894. R. W.R. 


We are glad to insert the above, but the 
inquirer referred to wanted more than this. 


1. Kindly give me a list of books from which 
I can get a comprehensive history of the rise and 
progress of the Baptists in the United States and 
especia!ly in Virginia. 2. Also a list showing 
the relationship between the early Baptists and 
Quakers. L. C. 

1. See Semple’s “ History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Baptists in Virginia” (Pitt, 
Richmond, $1.50); Vedder’s “Short History 
of the Baptists ” (Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, $1); « The Baptist Cyclopedia” 
(Everts, Philadelphia). 2. We can give you 
no references on this, but suggest that you 
write to the Baptist Publication Society. 


I think you are in error in your answer on page 
983 as to English Bible with poetical paris printed 
in verse. I have a “paragraph” Bible in which 
the poetical parts are so arranged. 

R. N. D. 

This is one of a number of similar commu- 
nications, all in error. The query answered 
on page 983 was for an English Bible in 
which “a//” the poetical portions are printed 
as such. We repeat our reply that as yet 
there is none. For example, see Isaiah liii., 
where one of the songs of the “ Servant of 
Jehovah ” is still printed as prose. 


The price of Hastings’s « New Dictionary 
of the Bible,” published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, is $6 per volume, in- 
stead of $4, as recently stated in this column. 


In answer to “ Librarian,” I will say that an 
English translation of Sadi’s “Gulistan,” or 
Flower Garden, was made by James Ross, an 
English surgeon, and published in 1823. A re- 
print is published by Walter Scott, of London, 
in the Camelot Series. ‘This is the work from 
which Emerson quotes, and is, I believe, the only 
one of Sadi’s which has been published in Eng- 
lish, though Dr. Rogs translated some others. 


For the Little People 


The Months 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the trozen lake again. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of. pretty lambs, 
Skipp ng by their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands_with posies. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 
—Ola Rhyme. 


The First New Year’s Call 

He was just a fat, chubby boy, holding in 
his hands a scroll of white paper and a pen- 
cil, but he was not writing. Tod and Tip, 
the twins, looked at him in wonder, but he 
apparently did not notice them; his eyes 
were bent over his scroll. 

«“T think he is a new baby,” said Tod. Tip 
looked at him with scorn. “ Babies cannot 
sit up on the backs of chairs, and babies do 
not write.” 

«“ Well, what I want to know is how he got 
here,” demanded Tod, who always expected 
Tip, his twin, to explain things which he did 


not understand. 
Tip gazed wonderingly at the little figure 


on the back of grandma’s chair in the nur- 
sery, and shock her curly head. 
1080 
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“| tell you it is a baby, and he has come 
to live with us,” maintainea Tod. 

“It isn’t,” and Tip flushed, and her face 
looked as it always does when papa says, 
“ Be careful! the danger s‘gnal is out.” 

The pencil in the fingers of the little figure 
dropped closer to the scroll, which wasso clean 
andwhite. “’Tisn’t a baby; I know ababy; 
this isa”—and Tip stopped; she was going 
to say alittle old man, but that would be ridic- 
ulous. Tip looked again, and the little figure 
was gone. 

Tip and Tod looked at each other, looked 
at the chair where the little figure had been, 
and then rubbed their eyes. No, the little 
figure was gone—gone; and then the children 
wondered why they had not been afraid. 
Both ran to the window, but no little child 
was in sight. 

“Why,” said Tip, “he would freeze to go 
out this cold day ; he had most nothing on.” 

Tod looked toward the fire, but there was 
the big screen and the fire. 

It was New Year's Day, and the streets 
were bright with happy-looking people going 
to give the New Year's greetings. Tip and Tod 
were alone, for grandma, papa, and mamma 
had gone to see Uncle John, Aunt Kate, and 
the new baby, and everybody in the house 
seemed to be so busy that Tip and Tod had 
the whole house to themselves. Company 
was expected, and so much was to be done! 

“ Let's play house,” said Tip, going toward 
the beautiful doll-house that she found at 
Christmas. 

“No,” answered Tod; “I want to play 
fireman,” and he dragged out of the closet 
the beautiful hook-and-ladder machine that 
was his next to greatest treasure. He began 
running around the room with it, and struck 
the chair in which Charlotte Augusta, the lady 
hostess of the doll-house, was sitting. She 
fell on her face, and her little mother struck 
Tod on the back ; a blow which Tod returned 
with all his might, and which Tip returned 
in full measure. She turned to pick up 
Charlotte Augusta—and there sat the little 
figure on the back of the chair writing on the 
scroll, but looking so sad. You. may be sure 
that both children stopped in sheer amaze- 
ment. They looked at each other and back 
at the little figure, who was still writing. 
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“How did he get in?” demanded Tod. 
Tip, remorseful Tip, just shook her head; she 
was too amazed to speak, and, besides, Char- 
lotte Augusta had been hurt. Tip sat down 
in her little rocker holding Charlotte Augusta, 
whose nose was flattened on the tip, The 
tears gathered and fell on her beautiful hair. 
Tod knew something dreadful must have 
happened, and hastened over to Tip’s chair 
and saw why she was crying. He put his 
arm around his sister’s neck, and his curly 
head down on hers, They both looked up, and 
the little figure was rubbing out what he had 
written on the scroll, and his face was not sad. 

The two children looked at each other for 
an explanation; when they looked back, the 
little figure could not be seen. 

Tod bravely walked over to the corner and 
looked behind the chair and the curtain, but 
it was not there. 

Tip could not long be diverted from the 
serious accident that had befallen Charlotte 
Augusta, and was crying silently. Tod 
looked at her, and the tears came into his 
eyes as he said: 

“ Tip, mamma will have her fixed, and I'll— 
I'll give you my watch,” and Tod took his 
treasure from his pocket. 

Tip knew what that meant, and she bravely 
wiped her eyes ani answered: “The doll 
man can make her well ; I don’t ’—her voice 
sounded as though she would cry—* 1 don't 
believe it hurt her very much.” 

Charlotte Augusta was rocked, and kissed 
on her poor nose in the way that Tip and Tod 
both knew had such power to comfort and 
heal bruises. At last she was put to bed in 
her own room in her own house, until mamma 
could come. 

“Let us play ninepins,” said Tod, with a 
feeling of security as he looked about and 
thought there was nothing else to be hurt or 
injured in the clear space he had selected. 

They began, but presently a discussion 
arose as to whether Tod had knocked down 
three or four pins. They grew more and 
more angry and noisy. “I did!” “ You 
didn’t !” was fairly hurled through the air, and 
Tod raised his foot to kick Tip—when there 
sat the little figure on the back of the chair 
writing and looking very sad. Tod's foot fell 
back on the floor, but Tip, expecting what 
Tod was going to do, threw a ninepin and 
struck Tod on the foot. There was a cry of 
pain, and in a minute both of Tip’s arms were 
round Tod’s neck, and she was sobbing, “I 
did not mean it, Tod,dear. Does it hurt 


so much?” and she kissed Tod’s face wher- 
ever she could find a place. 

When they remembered, they iooked at the 
little figure, and it was rubbing out what it 
had written, and the sweetest smile was on 
its lips. 

The two children were quiet in a minute, 
and stood holding hands and looking up at 
the figure. 

“ Tod, it’s the spirit of the year; don’t you 
remember grandma told us about it? It 
has a clean page, and begins to write on 
it the first day of the year.” 

Tod bounded forward to climb into the 
chair and catch the figure, but he stubbed his 
toe on a mat, and nearly fell. Tipsprang to 
help him, and when they looked up again the 
little figure was gone. 

“Oh, Tip!” and Tod fairly trembled. 
“ Grandma said the good things we did stayed 
on the page, and also the bad things for which 
we were not sorry.” 

Tip was stilland thoughtful. They climbed 
on the sofa and held each other's hands, 
looking at the big chair that had held this 
important visitor. 

“ Tod, we were sorry, and there is nothing 
written.” They sat closer together. “ Tod, 
let us do something good to stay on the page.” 

They looked about, but could see nothing 
todo. A bright look flashed over Tod’s face, 
and, putting his arm around Tip, he whispered, 
“ Let us be good,” and Tip nodded. 

“Well, my little team seems to have 
quieted down early,” and their pretty mamma 
kissed and kissed them over and over again. 
They were so solemn that she got up and 
looked at them. 

“ Mamma, the spirit of the year has been 
here, and he wrote—” 

“But he rubbed it out,” interrupted Tip; 
and grandma came in with a knowing look, 
saying, “I guess it is time for a walk;” and in 
this delightful proposal, with papa as com- 
panion, even the spirit of the New Year 
was forgotten for atime. But they often re- 
membered. When the danger signal was in 
Tip’s face, Tod tried to love it away. When 
Tod’s fists doubled up, or his foot came quickly 
from the ground, somehow the memory of the 
little figure and the clean white page on which 
things might be written that they would not 
want to read, or have any one else read, when 
the year was twelve months old, made them 
careful, and they tried to be good; and then 
there were written many things that they did 
not know, for they did not remember the doing. 
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The Home Club 


Home-Making Organizations 


Two educational movements developed in 
the past five years are positive evidences of 
the moral development as well as of the 
intelligence of American women—the or- 
ganization of housekeepers to study the 
scientific side of housekeeping, and mothers’ 
organizations for the purpose of acquiring a 
better knowledge of child-training and educa- 
tion. 

The housekeepers’ organizations naturally 
have given the major portion of their atten- 
tion to the great problem of our day, the 
domestic servant question. The first ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the house- 
keepers is that mistresses need training as 
much as maids. Dr. Lucy M. Salmon, of 
Vassar College, in her scientific treatment of 
this whole question in “ Domestic Service,” 
published three years ago, says: 


For a reform in domestic service a moral revo- 
lution is everywhere needed, bringing with it to 
every person an appreciation of his responsibility 
to all connected with the employment, whether 
employer or employee. Reforms begin at the 
top, revolutions at the bottom. Itrests with the 
men and women of the so-called upper classes, 


whether raised to their position by birth, wealth, . 


intellect, education, or opportunity, to work out 
in the best way a satisfactory solution of the 
vexed question of domestic service. 


The School of Housekeeping of the Women’s 
Educational and Industria! Union of Bostonis 
one of the results of this new conception that 
being born a girl does not of necessity imply 
being born a housekeeper, any more than 
being born a boy settles the question of his 
future profession. 

This school of housekeeping recognizes two 
classes of workers, each needing special 
training—the housekeeper needing scientific 
training, the houseworker needing training 
to become a skilled workwoman in her 
trade. There is a boarding-house in connec- 
tion with the school that provides the neces- 
sary practice for the apprentice, who is also 
given a training in the theory of her trade. 
This boarding-house is under the control of 
a graduate of the University of Michigan and 
of the Armour Institute, who at one time was 
at the head of the Halls of the University of 
Chicago; she is also in charge of the school. 
Employers are allowed to attend the lectures 
provided for the employees, and are given 
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the privilege of doing what might be called 
the laboratory work in the house, under di- 
rection; so that for employers and employees 
the School of Housekeeping under the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston is in truth a training-school on a 
pedagogical basis. The list of the lectures 
given on Mondays this year will doubtless be 
interesting: “ How to Build a House,” two 
lectures, one by a sanitary engineer and one 
by an architect; “ How to Equip a House,” 
two lectures, one by a practical housekeeper 
and one by an artist; “ Food in Relation to 
True Economics ;” “ Economic Buying and 
Domestic Bookkeeping;” ** The House as a 
Unit of Health ;” “ Division of Income in 
Household Expenditure ;” “Domestic Ser- 
vice: Its Past, Present, and Future ;” “ The 
Responsibility of Employers ;” Domestic 
Service as a Trade;” “* Domestic Service in 
its Relation to the Present Industrial Situa- 
tion.” On Thursdays the lectures are on 
“ Dust and Its Dangers;” “ Practical Study 
of the Cellar and Yard ;” “ Heating and Light- 
ing ;” “Ventilation, Drainage, and Plumb- 
ing ;’ “ The Laundry: Its Uses and Abuses ;”’ 
“The Kitchen: Its- Care and Equipment;” 
“ The Storeroom and Household Supplies ;” 
“Interior Woodwork: Its Preparation and 


Preservation;” “ Hints About the Dining- 
Room and Parlor;” ‘‘The Hygiene of the 
Bedroom; ‘Some Household Secrets ;” 


«“ Fair Conditions and Faithful Service.” 

All the lectures are given by acknowledged 
experts. In addition, special courses of 
study-lectures will be given on “ The Chem- 
istry of Foods,” “ Household Economics,” 
“ Household Bacteriology,” and “ Domestic 
Hygiene.” The Schoolof Domestic Science 
of Syracuse, of which Mrs. S. B. Larned is 
the projector and head, is doing thorough 
work in that city. In New York the New 
York Household Economic Association, 
formed last year and now issuing its first 
annual report, is doing most excellent work. 
This Association is a State society, and has 
chairmen in seven counties. Traveling libra- 
ries, under the Public Libraries Division of 
the University of the State of New York, 
have been prepared on domestic science and 
correlated subjects, by consultation with the 
committee of this Association. The Associ- 
ation is using every means to get into touch 
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with women’s clubs and all organizations that 
are or should be interested in the scientific 
side of housekeeping and the economic side 
of the “domestic problem.” It hopes to 
establish a training-school, and a committee 
to study the subject and enlist public interest 
has been appointed. The college women of 
the country are active in all this work. As 
college women they issued a book entitled 
“ Home Sanitation” in 1887. This book is 
the visible result to the general public of the 
Sanitary Science Club of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, which was organized in 
1883. Itis the result of theory and practice. 
The work of the Sanitary Science Club of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz formed 
the basis of the course in sanitary science 
offered by the Society to Encourage Study 
at Home. 

The first edition of “ Home Sanitation” 
appeared in 1887. A new edition has just 
been issued (Home Science Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston), which is changed by expansion 
of certain subjects treated in the first edition, 
and by the entire elimination of other sub- 
jects. Ellen H. Richardsand Marion Talbot 
are the editors—names that guarantee the 
thoroughness of the work presented in this 
book, which will prove a valuable addition to 
the home hbrary. The organizations named 
above are but few of the many in the country 
whose object is to make the homes of the 
country more perfect. 


A Travel Club at Home 
A correspondent asked for suggestions for 
conducting a foreign tourist club at home. 
What course of reading would enable a 
group of readers to travel abroad while stay- 
ing at home? 


The Anna Ticknor Library Association (Trinity 
Court, Boston) furnishes courses of travel. Tak- 
ing some one guide-book as chief reference-book, 
an imaginary trip is taken through a chosen 
country—Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Austria, Holland and Belgium, Italy, or Spain 
and Portugal. The most interesting objects in 
the country or in the cities are mentioned, and 
books are recommended that tell of them and 
also of the lives and manners of the people. 
Especial attention is called to the geography of 
the country visited (in imagination), and the As- 
sociation is constantly enlarging its collection of 
photographs and prints used to illustrate it. 
The books recommended in the “lists ” can be 
hired of the Library for two cents a day, or can 
be taken from any public or private library. 
The volumes of photographs are lent at the 
same rate as other books. If several books are 
taken out at one time, the rates are lower. 

Circulars containing all information may be 


obtained from the Librarian; the price of each 
course of travel or of study is ten cents. 


Boyish Vandalism 


Dear Outlook ; As an answer to “ A Sub 
scriber ’’ might be recommended the plan of 
a high-school teacher who, coming into a 
large manufacturing town infamous for its 
ruffianly youth, formed his own following and 
their mates into a boys’ brigade, securing 
peace for himself and others during his stay, 
and affecting, to their advantage, the char- 
acters which he was given the opportunity of 
helping to mold. In another neighborhood, 
where lawlessness ran riot, an ungraded 
schoolteacher revolutionized the town by 
drawing the ringleaders, some of them her 
own pupils, into the reforming toils of a Loyal 
Temperance Legion, organized by herself for 
their especial benefit. Although it met but 
once a week, and the stipulation to “ be quiet 
and orderly’ had reference only to their de- 
portment at those meetings, it improved their 
street manners to the same degree that it 
enlisted their interest. Gradually parents 
were interested, and although here and there 
a demur was heard because the vestry carpet 
was scuffed out by the march of many feet, 
it was always silenced by the majority’s 
answer that vestry and carpet were made for 
boys—and girls. 

The Loyal Temperance Legion succeeded 
so well that a Band of Mercy was organized, 
to be held on a different date. The two soci- 
eties united in giving the first entertainment— 
musical and elocutionary—and with the pro- 
ceeds hired the town hall, wherein to meet, for 
a year. Concerts and prize contests followed, 
to defray the fast-growing expenses, the boys’ 
manliness increasing as they realized their 
financial independence. The leader was care- 
ful to steer elections and place in office some 
of the most irresponsible rioters, who devel- 
oped unexpected talents by virtue of the trust. 

L. L. P. 


A Puzzled Mother 


A young mother of a handsome baby boy 
of two years is in a state of anxiety. The 
boy has within three months developed two 
disagreeable habits —striking and biting other 
children. The remedies for the cure given 
this mother are so conflicting in their ap- 
plication that she is hopeless, and wishes 
some mother who has cured a child of these 
habits to tell her what method she followed, 
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{ Few men have ever really known 
And few would ever guess 

What our country means a 
All her chattels with US 


We see it on our bonds and bills, 
And on our postal cars. 
It decorates our Capitol 
Shadowed by Stnpes and Stars. 


In all our barracks posts and forts. 
It plays a leading part 
And the jolly sailor loves it 
And enshrines it in his heart. 


. 


‘Tt may stand for United States 
Or yet for Uncle Sam. 
But there's still another meaning 
To this simple monogram. 


Now, have you guessed the message 
Which these mysticletters bear? 

Or recognized the untold good 
Theyre spreading everywhere? 


Echo the joyful tidings 
| And let the people know 

That the of our nation means 
We Use Sapolio. 


The good name of 


Allecock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 


has induced many persons to 
deceive the public by offering 
plasters which are not only lack- 
ing in the best elements of the 
genuine article, but are often harm- 
ful in their effects. 

The public should be on their 
guard against these frauds, and, 
when a plaster is needed, be sure 
to insist upon having the best. 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 


on the fingers of one 
hand the fairly good 
polishes for Silver- 
ware - the others are 


not worth countiny: 
‘There’s only one best. That best ove is 


POLISH 


Constant use by nearly a million house- 
wives—many for a quarter century—con- 
firms this. The secret is that it produces 
great brilliancy easily and quickly, never 
Wearing or scratching, Grocers sell it, 


Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stampa, 
Trial quantity for the asking, 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New Yor! 


1x 
| 
| 
| At 
HA, FOU 
| Can 
Count 
SILVER cTRO CON 
| 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Pullman Exhibition Train 


Every one remembers the magnificent 
senger train which the Pullman Palace 
ar Company exhibited at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, and subsequently at At- 
lanta, Nashville, and Oma a. B special 
arrangement the Pennsylvania Rallroad 
Company has secured this model train for 
its y tour to Califor- 
nia, It will be the first trip the train has 
ever made in service, and as it will be the 
home ot the tourists throughout the en- 
tire tour, they may feel assured of luxuri- 
ous accommodations. The train is lighted 
by electricity, and is made up of com- 
posite, dining, sleeping, compartment, 
and library-observation cars. Among its 
conveniences are a _bath-room, barber 
refreshment buffet, and a 
he tour will leave February 9, and will 
cover a period of thirty-five days, nineteen 
of which will be spent in California. 
Among the points of interest to be visited 
are Mammoth Cave, New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras Carnival, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Coronado Beach, Riverside, Red- 
lands, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Mt. 
Hamilton, Menlo Park, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou and Garden of 
the Gods, Denver, and Chicago. | 
Round-trip rate, covering every item of 
necessary expense, $400; $395 from Pitts- 


urg. 

For detailed itineraries and full infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will Issue Clerical Orders for 1899 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that the issue of clerical orders 
will be continued for the year 1899 on the 
same lines as in effect at present. | 

Application blanks may beeobtained of 
ticket agents, and same should reach the 
General Office by December 20, so that 
orders may be mailed December 31 to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders 
will be issued only on individual +: lica- 
tion of clergymen when made on blanks 
furnished by the Company and certified 
to by one of its agents. 


There are other good railroads, 
but none so good as the New York 
Central. 

The through car lines of the New 
York Central now reach practically 
all the great commercial centers of 
the country, and with a through 
train every hour in the day, a ser- 
vice is offered that is unapproached 
by competing lines. 

The best is always the cheapest. 


EUROPE 


Enropesn TYROL, AUSTRIA 
Innsbruck 1,000 feet ‘above the sea, 


with dry. bracing cli- HOTEL TIROL 
Best (open all the year). 
erences. m 
CARL LAND 


lets onapplication. 


NDSEE, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send tor “ Bicycling Notes for 
Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in stamps. The 
fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
Winter rates, lst cabin, $45 and up. Splendid 
new steamers for this service for season of 

1899. Staterooms should be engaged early. 
F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 
115 State St.. Boston 


For — er Berm ud a 


48 hours by Elegant Steamships week! 
from N.Y. Frost unknown. Malaria 


ays’ cruise, 20 days in the tropics. For 
articulars appl . Ov 
BRIDGE & Co., 39 B 


MEXICO TOURS 


Gates Sixth Annual Tours willleave Buffalo, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati by special! train dur- 
ing Jan. and Feb.. Among the new 
features will be a two days’ excursion 
on Lake CHAPALA and a visit to the 
Ruins of Xochicalco. Waukesha Spring 
Water will be used exclusively for drinking 
purposes on our trains, an important consider- 
ation for Tourists. Send for itinerary. 

CHAS, H. GATES, Toledo, O. 


ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. 
—Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
oY Texas, Georgia, Flor- 

ida.—Tourists’ Tickets to 

all Winter Resorts in 
‘olorado, Califor- 


| 


~ 


x 
> 


mailed free. Mallo 
& Co., Pier 20, E.R., N.Y. 


HOLY LAND Feb. 25. Italy 2% weeks; 

. Greece 1 week; Egypt 10 
days; Palestine 3 weeks (Camping Tour). Se- 
lect, small party. Experience 13 Address 
“Honeyman’s Private Tours,” Plainfield, N.J. 


and Europe. Clark’s Part‘es 

Holy Land leave Jan.28, Feb.4,18, May 
6. for Nile and Palestine. tor Europe monthly. 
F. C. Clark, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bermuda 


Hamilton, VICTORIA LODGE 


Bermuda 
Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar Ave. Pri- 


vate rd, $12 to $14 per week. 
Mrs. J. Proprietor. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel opens first 
week in December. Forterms, circulars, etc., 
address N.S.HOW E, Hamilton, Bermuda. or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.,39 Broadway,N.Y. 


California 


Hotel Westminster 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—First-class in 
all respects. F. O. JOHNSON, Prop. 


California 
Pasadena. Re. 


HOTEL GREEN cently enlarged. 400 


beautiful sunny reoms. 250 with bath. Send 


for Souvenir. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


AND COTTAGES 
Montecito, near Santa Barbara, 
California 
600 feet above sea, at the mouth of a lovely 
wooded cafion with ’ er. Fine 
views of vee? sea, and islands; ideal cli- 
mate; good tabl ‘Links. Send 
for illustrated booklet. Harieigh Johnston. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Green wich, Ct.— First-class in all respects. 
home comforts. H.M. Hrrcncocx, M.D. 


CONSUMPTION CONQUERED 


. Nocreosote. Lungs healei by patente liv- 
ing in dry germicidai air. Book free. 
RipGEview PuLMONARY SANITARIUM, 
Stamford, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


Washing™ THE HAMILTON 
Cor. 14th & K Sts., N.W.—A first-class 
family and transient hotel. Homelike in all 
its appointments. Most yioseenay located 
ogpome Franklin Park and easy of access to 
all points of interest. Terms $2.50 and $3.00 
per day. American Plan. Special rates fora 
prolonged stay. Correspondence solicited. 
BALL & POLLARD, Prop’s. 


Florida 
NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL 


On Indian River, Rockledge, Fla. 
Send for Booklet. i. P. SHARES, Prop. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 4UGusTA, 


An exceptionally comfortable and homelike 
hotel. Best reputation for cuisine and service 
of all the winter hotels in the South. Only 22 
hours from New York, with through Puilmar 
accommodations. A medium climate, with 
dry, bracing atmosphere. An excellent nine- 
hole golf course, lengthened and greatly im- 
proved since last season. Good drives and facil- 
ities for all outdour sports. For circular and 
full information address C. G. Trussell, Mgr. 


New fersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


Galen Hall 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
A Hotel A Sanatorium 


Milder climate than Inland or Mountains. 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


ls a new and handsome hotel, built espe- 
cially for winter, situated 66 miles south 
of New York in the great sandy Pine 
Belt. which gives it an air_of unusual 
purity and healthfuiness. For rates or 
other information piease address , 
ALBERT A. LE ROY, Prop’r. 


For Winter Cruises | 
S.S. Pretoria.3.300 tons.S.S. Madiana 3.080 tons. 
| SON, 251 Broadway, 
| 
M 
| 
| 
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Hamilton Hotel, Bermuda 


OPEN DECEMBER MAY 


Situated on high elevation in the center of the city of Hamilton, the capital of Bermuda. 
MEAD AND BROOKS, Managers, Hamilton, Bermuda 


Send for booklet 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro Home Sanitarium 


An ideal home for persons suffering from 
neurasthenia — allied diseases. A of ten 
or ten 


THE 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
BOSTON 
| in aristocratic’ Back 

district and facing Pub- 

yarden. Park Sq. Station 
H. & H. R.R. 2 min. from hotel (lug- 

A. “apa tree ) Northern Union Sta. 10 min. 
ea m hotel,via new Subway entrance opp hotel. 


a 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health orrecreation. Theappointments 
ofa | otel. steam, be! 
sun-parlor, Promenade on the Roof. 
Suites with e, Electricity. Turk- 

ussian, Natural Sulphur Water, and all 

ths and health appliances. he Nauheim 

‘Treatment. Adirondack air, Saratoga 

Waters. Bicycle Paths, Tournaments, ~ 
tainments, etc. Send for illustrated circu 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send oor Sreragure as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages. 


ddress. 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 19. 


Mile. Groschel’s Country Home 


THE PINES, Suffern, N.Y. 
in the Ramapo Mountains 

30 miles from New York City is now open 

all year. An attractive home for guests of 

ali ages, for rest or recuperation attes iliness. 

or for study. References exchanged 


New York City 


Boarders Wanted Pitz: 


Street, has front 


If you wish to 
Really Enjoy 
Winter and 

Evade its 
Hardships 
“SUNSET 


= 


ol™ only solid train between the Mississippi River and San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and 
rtment Car, with Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath. and Café 

cial through trains coasters of sleenns and dining cars leave New York 
irectly wit 


alacarte. S 


every  Sateaien and Tuesday to connect 


For full information, free illustrated pamp 
sleeping-car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to : to Southern Pacific Co., 49 Broadway, or 


No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), 


Go to 
Delightful 
California 


TRAVELING VIA 
THE LUXURIOUS 


LIMITED” 


the “ Sunset Limited” at New Orleans. 
ets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, 


New York City 


he Gramatan Inn.—Openal!l the year. 
Cay 26 minutes from Grand Central 
station. ine mountain air; good roads; open 
s. electric lights, and all modern conven- 
ee Special rates to families for winter. 
dvantages of the city combined with 
the country. Address or call on 
GRAMATAN Inn, Bronxville, N. Y. 


North Carolina 


onte Vista, Morganton, N.C.—A 

Mountain Home. Modern brick house; 

pleasant rooms; extensive porches. ‘lerms 
moderate. Mrs. Donald Mc Kenzie, Propr. 


South Carolina 


DORCHESTER INN | 
board. Moderate 


Summerville, S.C, terms. T.R.Moore. 


Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Homelike and comfortable. Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Hot Sea, and other baths. Massage and 
electric treatment, manicure, hair. dressing, 
etc. Cuisine unsurpassed by any resort hotei 
in the South. Superbly locate Healthful 
and exhilarating climate. f links, music, 


and other diversions, Aine 4 prices 
Pinehurst, N.C.|F,N.PIRE Prop. A. C. PIKE, M 
The Magnolia pitsint rooms best | 
pede. heat. excelent table. | 
nnis ownn 
For rates, address POTTLE. COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Pennsylvania For Sale, a Farm of 186 Acres 
Situated about five miles from 
WALTER’S DANBURY, CONN. 


PARK SANITARIUM 
| the y 1 modern conven- 


n al 
ences. Send for booklet. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round, Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. Revsen D. M.D. 
WERNERSVILLE. PENN. 


Virginia 


Wares BOARD AT THE UNI- 

ITY OF VIRGINIA.—A 
limited number of boarders will be received 
in a private home on the Lawn by the week 
or the month. Excellent climate: pleasant 
surroundings. Special advantages for ladies 
traveling alone, or for sei-inva!ids. Only 
four hours from W ashington via Southern or 
C &O Railwa For some and particulars 
address Mrs. KINSON, Uni- 
versity Station, Va. 


One-third ot it is mendiour, one-third pasture. 
and there is a tract of good woodland. The 
dwelling is located on high ground and con- 
tains fourteen rooms besides bath and closets 
Hot and cold water, also furnace. It would 
make a particularly desirable summer resi- 
dence, as the drives around the coumtey are 


fine and the roads are vood. 
rticulars address E. 


LD, 8 Locust Ave., Danbury, 


WANTED 


INFORMATION ABOUT FIRST-CLASS 
PRIVATE BOARDING-HOUSES 
Although the Recreation Department is 
well supplied with information as to many 
hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be 
glad to hear from any reader concerning any 
first-class private house, wherever located, 
that he may know of personally. This infor- 
mation would be greatly appreciated by other 
Outlook readers. Address RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT, Tus OvtLoox, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


| 
AM 
DA 
N 
sage, electricity, baths. and trained nurses > , 
Circulars sent on application to Dr. LAuRA V. Be 
Gustin-Macx1g, Attleboro, Mass. 
| 
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Our baby, Ruth” ‘Gordon 
Jones, ‘is an’ extraordinarily 
precocious, ‘strong and happy 
child: “We attribute this large- 
ly to Mellin’s Food, it having’ 
formed her, principal diet theg 
greater-part of her life. I feel 
that I owe much to Mellin’s: 
Food for my own as well asi 
my little daughter’s sake. 

Mrs. Clinton Jones, ; 
Winthrop Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


sample ca 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


Boston,. Mass. 


Holidays « 


The long evenings of Christmas- 
tide are made doubly delightful by 
taking flash-light pictures of one’s 
friends, 


Picture taking by daylight or 
flash-light is easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free of dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ANTED.—A case of bad health that R'I P“A'N’S will not 

benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives retief. 

Note the word R'I'P’A‘N’S on the package and accept no substitute. 

R'I'P’A'N’S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had at 

any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials wil! be 

mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical 
Co.,No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 

pearing in The Outlook will confer a 

favor upon the advertiser as well as the pub- 
lisher by mentioning this publication. 


PERFECT HE ALTH obtained through the 


proves Thermal Bath Cabinet, manufactured by Mollenkopp 
McCreery, Toledo, VU. See their adv. in Dec. 3 issuc. 


ATMORE'’S 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


t Food for Babies 


ENAMELINE 
PASTE, CAKE, OR LIQUID 


| Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Cures Constipation, Sick Headach Bili ness 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, 
Ty 
| Za | 
\ 
é 
| | 
SS ‘ 
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Eucalol Cures Catarrh 


Nasal and Post-Nasal Catarrh, Dry Catarrh, Ozena, Catarrhal 
Headache, Catarrhal Deafness, and Acute Cold in the Head. 


Two months ago we advertised our free trial offer of the Eucalol 
Treatment for Catarrh in this publication. The response has been 
beyond our expectations. Thousands have accepted our offer, have tried 
and paid for the treatment. Our mail is crowded with letters express- 
ing gratitude to us for the offer and bearing testimony to the effective- 
ness of the cure. In almost no instance (not one in a hundred) has 
the medicine been returned, proving: First, that Americans are honest; 
second, the Eucalol Treatment does all we claim for it; that is, it 
cures Catarrh. We shall continue our 


Unequaled Free Irial Offer: 


In order to prove the curative power of Eucalol and our 
confidence in it, we will gladly send to any reputable person 
a complete outfit, with full directions, for two weeks’ trial. 
if at the end of that time it has not benefited you, return it 
and no charge will be made. If you find it helpful, send us 
75 cents by mail or express money order. 


BUSTIN & PORTER, 
Barristers at Law, etc. 
St. John, N. B., Dec. 14, 1808. 
To the Manager of the Eucalol Co., New York. 

Dear Sir :—Enclosed please find express order for 75¢. in paymtnt for your medicine sent to me on 
trial. lt has done me a great deal of good for the short time it has been used, and J am trying to get 
my druggist, Mr. Dick, of this city, to handle it. Thanking you for your courtesy, Yours truly, 

S. B. BUSTIN. 

EUCALOL TREATMENT is based on antiseptic cleanliness—the method used in the 
nose and throat hospitals of New York and Philadelphia. It is not the catch-penny cure-all 
of the quack, but a prescription perfected by years of scientific trial and study by the leading 
specialists in the world. 

It consists of an antiseptic wash to thoroughly cleanse the nostrils, removing all accumu- 
lated mucus and mucous crusts, and the application of the antiseptic Eucalol Cream, healing 
and soothing the irritated mucous membrane. Both are pleasant to use, the effect is instanta- 
neous and delightful, and persistency in their use is sure to effect a cure. The Eucalol 
Treatment is so cheap as to be within the means of every one. ‘The free trial offer makes it 
possivle to try it without risking a cent. Address 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 106 Fulton Street, New York 


Eucalol Cream Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cam 


Safeouards the food 


against alum. 


Afum the greatest 
te of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Makes a profuse rich 
lather. A favorite 
soap for shaving. 


Fifth 


Avenue 


JANUARY SALE OF 


Housekeeping Linens 


Beginning January 2d we shall place on sale, 
at 334% per cent. less than regular prices, a 
complete line of 

Table Cloths in 2 *2 yds.to2 yds. 

yds. to 2% x6 yds. 
Napkins to match. Sizes % and % inches. 

Hemmed anda Hemstitched Huck Towels at 
$2 to $12 a dozen. 

Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

Lace Bed Sets from $15 to $50 a set. Alsoa 
large assortment of, Cluny Lace Center Pieces, 
Tray Cloths (obiong and oval), Scarfs and Tea 
Cloths at less than 50 centson the dollar. These 
are fresh goods that came too late for holiday trade. 

Closing out our Sateen and Silk covered Down 
Quilts at $3.50 to $12 each. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 


388 Fifth Ave. [Just above the Waldorf} New York 


For appetizing, health- 
ful cooking. Delicious Soups 
and Sauces, Send posta! to 
= s Extract of Meat Co., 


Box 2718, New York, 
for free Cook Book. 


What has worn well and lasted long must be 
good. This is Nature's law and applies to all 
things. As against the claims of transient com- 
petitors and imitators the 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


places the stubborn fact that it has been before 
the public for over thirty years and is to-day 
preferred before ail other articles of its kind. 
It is simply unapproachable for quality. 
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